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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VocuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do'lars 
a year, postage free. k 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents, — y 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for. their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.——The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires ' 

Change of Address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 


NOTES ON VOGUE OPINIONS 
CxveLtTy To ANIMALS:— 

Mrs. S. P., in renewing her subscription 
to Vogue, begs to be permitted to express 
her especial pleasure in the recent editorial 
against cruelty to animals. From the mo- 
ment that consideration for animals becomes 
modish, their cause is more thin half won ! 





Verywhere near New York Society 
k bravely battled with the blues last 
week, and attempted to keep the 
Fourth up to its usual standard of glory ; but 
vainly, for Old Sol showed not the slightest 
spirit of patriotism, which fact together with 
the continued rainfall, served to dampen the 
ardor and kill the hopes of the most inde- 
fatigable pleasure seeker, who, by noon, be- 
gan to confine his futile search for amuse- 
ment to the interior of his host’s or his own 
cottage, instead of reveling in outdoor pas- 
times as he had planned. 

Lenox seems to have been almost the only 
place where Independance Day was in any 
way ** glorious.’” Newport and Long Island 
were enveloped in deep gloom. So was 
Tuxedo, and likewise the Jersey coast. 

But the spell of bad weather seems to be 
gone, and gaieties galore are being scheduled 
on the social calendar. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Louise Browne to Mr, George R_ Vreeland. 
Miss Browne is the youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Stephen F. Browne The wedding will occur 
in Sept. 

Miss Frances Hunter, daughter of Mr. Philip S. 
Hunter, to Mr. Charles J. Grifin. The wedding 
will occur in Oct , at the country residence of the 
bride’s aunt and uncle, at Stockbridge. Mass. 

Miss Adolphine Wilson to Mr. Theodore Hum- 
phrey Bridgman, scn of the Rev. Dr, Charles De 
Witt Bridgman. 
Mr. Alexander Wilson. 

Miss Frances Beatrice Conklin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Conklin, from Baltimcre, to Mr, 
Joseph Henry Everett 

Miss Etola Loomis Rider, daughter of Mr. B, E. 
Rider, from Chicago, to Mr. George A. Aitken, 
from East Orange. 

Miss Margaret Sutherland, caughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutherland, from East Orange,to Mr. Tor Pyk, 
from Stockholm, Sweden. 


WEDDINGS 
Miss Mary Cecil Hatch, daughter of the late Gen. 


G. Cliffe Hatch, who was here in New York last 
winter with Mrs, Adair, the mother of Mr. J, 


Remit by check, draft or postal 


Miss Wilson is the daughter of 


Wadsworth Ritchie, was married recently in the 
Church of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, London, Eng., 
to Mr. George Marjoribanks, of Lees, Cold Stream, 
N.B, The Rev. Hugh Hodgson, rector of Bedding- 
ton, Surrey, officiated, assisted by the Rev. A. 
Troyte, chaplain of St. Andrew’s Church, Pau, 
France. The train bearer was Lord John Manners, 
son of the Marquis of Granby. The bridesmaids 


. were Miss Leila Tappman, Miss Hanning Lee, Miss 


Florence McKenzie, Miss Clara Batten and Miss 
Madeline Bourke, A wedding breakfast followed at 
the residence of the Hon. Edward Bourke, Great 
Cumberland Place, a son-in-law of Mrs. Hatch. 

A full military wedding which took place at Fort- 
ress Monroe, Va., on 3 July, was that of Miss Alice 
Frank, only daughter of Col. Royal R. Frank, com- 
mandant, to Lieut, John T. Martin, 4th Aruilery. 
The Rev. Chas, W. Freeland officiated. Miss 
Frances Davis was maid of honor, Lieut. Walker's 
two little daughters were flower girls. The brides- 
maids were Miss Charlotte Evans, Miss Aileen 
Vickery and Miss Rachel Caziere. Lieut. William 
Laseiter, 1st Artillery, was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Alphonse Frank, Mr. Mather Martin, 
Lieut. Andrew Hero, 1st Artillery and Lieut. Geo. 
O. Squire, 3d Artillery. 

The wedding of Miss Maude Pierce Van Keuen, 
daughter of Mrs, Frank T, Van Keuren,to Mr. John 
W. Drummond, of this city, took place at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, 
on Wed., 3 July. The Rev. William Mackay 
officiated. 


CLUBS 


The annual meeting of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati was held at Delmonico's on 4 July. This meet- 
ing was particularly noticeable, as it was the occasi 
of the raising for the first time over any public build- 
ing in the history of the Society, 110 years, of the 
original flag of the 13 States. The circle of 13 stars 
around a white eagle on a blue field, and with the red 
and white stripes, was floated from the 5th Ave. side 
of Delmonico’s. ‘1 he following officers were elected : 
Pres., Mr. John Cochrane; Vice-Pres., Mr. John 
Schuyler; Sec., Mr. Nicholas Fish; Treas, Mr. 
Alexander James Clinton; Assistant Treas., Mr. 
Charles Albert Hoyt; Chaplain, Dr. Manclus Holmes 
Hutton, D.D.; and Physician, Dr. Thomas M. L, 
Chrystie, M D. 

The Rhode Island Society of the C:ncinnati met at 
the State House at Newport, R. I., on4 July. A 
dinner followed the meeting. the honorary guests in- 
cluding Mr. Lispenard Stewert, Mr. John Hone 
and Mr. Perty Belmont. The old board of officers 
was reélectet. Bishop Perry, of lowa, and Judge 
Rogers, of Providence, Mr. James Varnum and Mr. 
N. Greene, were elected delegates of the general So- 
ciety. Mr. Asa Bird Gardiner, trom New York, was 
elected a member of the Standing Com. 

The Columbia College graduates and undergradu- 
ates gave a dinner and reception on T ue. eve., 2 July, 
at Sherry’s, in honor of the victorious Columbia crew. 
Mr. William Lathrop, Jr., one of the trustees of the 
college, presided at the banquet, which was served at 
small tables. Representatives of every class from ‘65 
to ’g§ were present, among them Hon; James T. 
Kilbreth, Mr. John B. Pine. Mr. Joseph Lawrence, 
Mr. H, S. Van Cleef, Dr. Stuyvesant Morris, Dr. W. 
K. Otis, Mr. W. T. Lawson, Mr. Frederic T. Lee, 
Mr. James T. Dunn and Mr, William F. Ward. 
Mr. Walter B. Peet, coach of the crew, was present 
The University crew includes Mr. H. E. Pierre- 
pont, 97, stroke; Mr, Hamilton Fish, Jr , ‘95; Mr. 
Geo. H. Carter, '96; Mr. D. McGregor, ‘96; Mr. 
W. H. Hobdy,” 96; Mr. O. Longacre, Jr.. ‘G8; 
Capt. J. H. Prentice,'97; Mr. R. W. Pressprich, 
bow ; Mr. F. H. Sill, 95, coxswain; and Mr. S. W. 
Putnam, substitute, 

Freshman crew: Capt. R. L. Pierrepont, bow; 
Mr. C. Machen, Mr, S. F. Barclay, Mr. O. Longacre, 
Jr., Mr. Henry Mortimer, Mr. S. Haight, Mr. Louis 
Fitzgerald, Jr.. stroke; Mr F. Livingston, coxswain ; 
and Mr. J. Keppel, Mr. S. F. Norris and Mr. C, 
Smith, substitutes, 

The annual invitation Lawn Tennis Tournament 
of the Tuxedo Club was commenced on Tue.,2 July. 
Among the crack players entered were Lafned, 
Chace, Foote and Fisher. 

The Com. of Pians for the construction of the new 
club-house of the N. Y. Athletic Club gave their 
final report to the Board of Governors on 4 July. 
First prize was given to Mr. William A. Cable, sec- 
ond prize, Mr. R. L. Dana; third prize, Mr. Julius 
Harder, and fourth prize to Messrs. Edmund Wells 
and W. A. Bates. The total sum received up to 
the present time from 300 members of the club 
amouts to $150,000. 


YACHTING 


On account of the delay in launching the Defender 
the New York Yacht Club decided to postpone the 
special race for big sloops, which was to have oc- 
curred yesterday, 10 July, until Thu., 18, or Sat , 20, 
The competitors will be the Vigilant, Jubilee and 
Colonia, and the course will be off Sandy Hook 
Lightship, 15 miles to windward or leeward and re- 
turn, or an equilateral angle, ten miles to a leg. 
This will be the Defender’s first race. 

A number of steam and sailing yachts, with parties 
on board, went from Newport to Bristol to the launch- 
ing of the Defender, Among others were the steam 
yachts of Mr, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mr, William 
K. Vanderbilt and Mr. John Nicholas Brown ; the Val- 
iant Viking and White Ladye, steam vachts, and 
Quickstep and May Flower, Atlantic and Bif, schooner 
yachts, are now in Newport Harbor. Others, also, 
which have been through the week at Newport were 
steam yachts, Truant, Indolent, Aliegra, Thyra, Gla- 
dys, Sakonnet, Seneca, Sultana, Dora and Ballymena, 
the naptha launch Gannett. Mr. William H. 
Mayer took a party to Bristol to the Launching, 
which included Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bedlow, Mrs. 
Mayer, Mrs. Hugh K. Norman, Miss Peyram, Miss 











Mary Hunter, Capt. Budd, U. S. 
Frederick Paine, 

The sixteenth annual regatta, of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club was held on 4 July, notwithstanding the 
rain. The winners of the several classes were Class 
A, Constellation ; Class B, Emerald ; Class B (cruising 
trim), Iroquois; Class C, Amarita; Class 1, Loyal, 
for the schooner yachts. Sloops and cutters. Class 2, 
Katrina; Class 3, special, Queen Mab; Class 6 
(flush deck), Uvira; Class 6 (trunk cabin), Pen- 
quin; Class 7, Norota; Class 8, Infanta; Class 9, 
Feydeh; Class 10, Shrimp; Class 11, Mary; Class 
12, Ethel; Class 13, Fairy ; Class 14, Adel Rae; 
Class 15, Ramora. 

The combined squadrons of the Larchmont and 
Atlantic Yacht Clubs will rendezvous off Larchmont 
Harbor on 12 July. 


A., and Mr, 


POLO 


The final game of polo in the series for the Alden 
Cup was played on 2 July, at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, between the Rockaway Hunt Club and the 
Westchester Club. The Rockaway team won the 
coveted prize, which had been won ing! and "93 
by the Westchester, but which now must be won 
once again by the Rockaway team to belong tothem, 
The teams lined up as follows: 

First Team—First, L. J. Francke, 5; second, J. 
C. Cowdy, 10; third, R. Francke, 3; back, J. 5. 
Stevens, 7. Handicaps, 25. 

Second Team—First, A. Francke, 0; second, 
Myers, 2: third, Stowe, 4; back, Savage, 3. Han- 
dicaps, 9. 

Mr. F, Hallen was timekeeper and scorer, and E, 
C. Potter was referee 

Total Scores—Second Team: Handicap, 16; by 
play , 3, less two one-quarter safety penalties; 1844 
goals. First Team: Handicap, 0; by play, 135 
13 goals, 

The Polo Association contests, which were to have 
taken place on 4 July, were postponed until Fri., § 
July. A match was also played on Sat.,6 July, on 
the Rockaway Hunt Club's Course, at Cedarhurst, 
Long Island. 


GOLP 


The Rockaway Hunt Club’s new golf house at 
Cedarhurst, L. 1., which has just been finished, is 
one of the most complete houses for that purpose, on 
Long Island, It stands near the club-house, and 
may be used for both golf and polo players who are 
members of the Hunt Club. The building is one 
story high, is 19 by 40 ft. wide, and the design is 
particularly pretty, There are fifty individual lock- 
ers, a large shower bath, and two large dressing 
rooms, with all other conveniences for golf and polo 
players, 

The first professional golf match of the series to 
decide the championship of America was played on 
4 July, at Shinnecock Golf Club, the contestants 
being Mr. William Park, Jr., and Mr. William 
Dunn. The game was won by the former. 
In spite of the driving rain a number of golf en- 
thusiasts were present, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs, C, Albert Stevens, the Misses Laurence, Miss 
Wickem, Mr. J. Bowers Lee, Mr. Samuel Parrish, 
Mr. Thomas H. Barber, Mr. Alexander L. Morton, 
Mr. Duncan Elliot Mr. Frederick Gray, Mr. John 
Laurence and Mr. Henry Trevor. 

The special handicap tournament for a silver cup 
valued at $50, presented by the members of the club, 
was played 4 July, on the St. Andrew Golf Club 
links, at Yonkers, There were 13 contestants. Mr. 
W. H. Sands won with net score, handicap, 9. Mr. 
Robert Page Kerr was second score, 66, and Mr. W. 
E. Hodgman third score, 97. The others who ex- 
pected to play were Mr. James A, Wright, Mr. John 
Reid, Mr James Park, Mr. David G, Henderson, 
Mr. R. S. Cuthbert, Mr. J. B. Upham, Mr. W. R. 
Innis, Mr. M. Ceaser and Mr. B. S. di Garmendia, 
but owing to the heavy rain, the last five named 
withdrew from the game, The play began at 2.30 
P. M., and finished alittle before6 Pp. M. On Sat., 
13 July, the St. Andrew’s 3d Regular Monthly handi- 
cap will be played in the afternoon, rain or shine. 

The Morris Co. Golf Club, at Morristown, N. J., 
had two golf matches on 4 luly. The first, which 
began at 10 A. M, and finished at 12, was a woman's 
match, and was won by Miss Louisa Field, Miss 
Wilder being second in the game. The prize was a 
complete set of Park’s Golf Clubs, and the same for 
the men, The names of the women who played, and 
their scores, are as follows: Miss L. Field, 78; Miss 
Wilder, 80; Miss Ford, 83; Miss Phipps, 84; Mrs. 
Wm. Shippen, 85; Miss Alice Field, go and Miss 
Walker,95. The scorers were Mrs. W. A. Flagg, 
Mrs. W. H. Phipps and Miss Howland Ford, who 
did not seem to mind the rain. The men’s match 
began at 4 P. M., and there were ten players, The 
prize was won by Mr. W. A. Flagg. The names 
and scores of the players were Mr. J. M. Chapman, 
157; Mr. Little, 118; Mr. John McNeil, 114; Mr. 
Shaw, 127; Mr. E. S. Kip, 128; Mr. H. W. Phipps, 
111; Mr. W. A. Flagg, 107; Mr. J. R. Brinley, 
124; Mr. Hoy, 142; Mr. C. D. Chapman, 157. 
The scorers were Mr. Paul Revere, Mr. A. L. 
Revere, Mr. G. G. Kip, Mr. A, W. Whitney, Mr. 
Richard Lyon, Mr. Frederick Trask and Mr. F. 
Seaman, 

The Golf Tournament which was to have been 
held on the Meadowbrook course on 4 July was in- 
definitely postponed on account of the rain, 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones sailed for Europe on 
Sat., 6 July, on La Bourgogne. ‘Their eldest son has 
just undergone a successful operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Mrs, Dexter A, Loomis.accompanied by Miss Julie 
Havemeyer, daughter of the late Mr. Charles Have- 
meyer, sailed for Europe last week to be gone two 
months, 





Gen. and Mrs, Grant Wilson and Miss Wilso Dr. and 3 
have gone to Sea Girt for two months, Miss Helen 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmont Tiffany have returned fron of the seaso 
their wedding trip and are stopping with Mr the Cottage 
Tiffany's father, Sir Roderick Cameron, at h ins’s mothe 
country seat, Clifton Berley, Staten Island. Though | 
Mme. Jerome Bonaparte and Miss Louisette Bor English lega 
parte will go to Newport on their return from abr: ters at Bevey 
this month. gust here. 
Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewitt has teen staying wv the Turkish 


her sister, Mrs. Burke Roche, at Garden City, | 


Charge D’A 
Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt and the Misses Hewitt 


Miss Emil 


remain abroad all summer. which wil. t 
Mr. and Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn are spending last week in 
of their honeymoon traveling in Tennessee. ‘1 Mrs, Calv 
will return to Altany shortly, and sail frem evenings. 
York, to spend the remainder of the summer abr composed of 
about the end of July. ball at the 
Mr. John Bigelow is in Europe. Miss Gr have, is amp 
Bigelow is at their country place, at Highland F: large a num 
N. Y., with Mr. and Mrs, Chas. Stuart Dodg« lawn party, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis will spend par ainment of 
the summer with his mother, Mrs. Rebecca Hardin; Mr. and 
Davis, at Marion, Mass. cal visits her 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo, Trotter (née Westervelt) ha: time to time 


decided to remain abroad for the present. 1 
have taken a country place, *“* Brookside,”’ near Red 


erected on | 
Scott will pa 


Hill, Surrey, FKngland, about twenty miles from here will be 
London. Mrs. John Westervelt and Mr. Leon W Mrs, C. € 
tervelt are in London, and will probably return heme are to have | 
in October Chicago, wit 


Dr. and Mes. John Clarkson Jay and Miss Edith 
Van Cortlandt Jay have gone to the Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill, N. H.,in the White Mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey opened their 
country place, the King’s Redoubt, at Fordham 
Heights, early in the season, and have been giving a 


and the Miss 
about the mi 

Mr. Will: 
of men with 
Mr. Fernand 
W infield Sec 


series of weekly dinners and entertainments. the number. 
Mr. and Mrs. George N, Loring have gone to their summer, 
cottage in the Adircndacks. They sail for Europe Mrs, C. } 


in August. j Thursday's a 
Lieut. Kutz and his bride sailed for Europe on For some yes 
Wed ,to travel forthe summer. While in Switzer- in Newport, 


land they will be the guests of Lieut. Henry Le days. Uusu 


Comte, of the Swiss Ordnance Dept., a classmate of Mr. and M 
Lieut. Kutz most of the 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate and the Misses Choate have Thomas Hit 
gone to their country place at Stockbridge, Mass. by the polo s 
Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn, from Albany, has gone tx of the assoc 
Bar Harbor tor the summer. they have go 
Dr. and Mrs, Francis P, Kinnicutt have leased already here. 
their cottage at Lenox and gone abroad for the sum- Mr. and \ 


mer. . later to visit 
Mr and Mrs. Frederic Edey, Mr. and Mrs. John the former v 


Mott and Mr. Frank Otis are at Bellport, L. 1., for i Thorn, Mr. 
the season. ind Mr, Mos 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. Car- It cannot ye 
nochan, Mrs. Schuyler Crosby, Miss Angelica Crosby madeup. M 
and Miss Harriet Duer Robinson will be among of places. 
those who will summer at Cazenovia. Messrs. Broo 
Mr. and Mrs, Dallas Bache Pratt had, among Che new f 


others at Premium Point, a large house party over 
the Fourth. 

Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and the Misses Morgan 
wili sail tor Europe on 13 July. They will return 
early in Sept. and go back to their country seat, 
Cragstons, at Highland Falls, N. Y., for two months, Society is ; 
before returning to town for the winter. nelius Vande 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, who are now home. 
at Lakeside, Lenox, will sail early in autumn for 
Europe, to pay a visit to Mrs, Astor Bristed, Mr. 
Bristed’s mother, at her country seat, Villa Felseck, 
Innsbruck, in Austria, 

Mr. and Mrs, Edson Bradley and Miss Julie Fay 
Bradley sailed on Sat., 29 June. Miss Bradley will be 
presented at the English Court during the season. 

Among the Americans present at the Prince of 
Wales's levee, on 1 July, were Mr. James R. Roose- 
velt, Sec, U. S. Embassy ; Mr. William E, Curtis, 
Assistant Sec. of the Treasury ; Lieut.-Ccm, Cowles, 
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U.S.N.; Mr. D. A. Wells, Second Sec., U. S. Em- a — 
bassy; Mr. Lloyd, C. Griscom and Mr. Carter, also rilla, Wheat! 


of the U. S, Embassy. 

A garden party was given at Clarence House, 
London, the residence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (Edinburgh) on 3 July, at 
which many Americans were present, including 
Ambassa/or and Mrs. Bayard, Mr. James R. R oose- 
velt, Sec. U.S, Embassy, and Miss Roosevelt. In 
the evening a reception was given by the Marchion- 
ess of Salisbury, which was also largely attended by 
Americans, 

Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor have had a house 
party during the past week, including Mr. and M's. 
Baylis, Miss Burden, Mr. Richard T. Wilson and 
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Mr. Sands. ee — M 
Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt has already begun the ee eore, 
remodeling the house on the property he has recently bad ee "oth 
bought at Hyde Park-on-Hudson. His architects are Leland * " 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White. . — 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman Mil'er have left Morristown, Me al M 


and gone to Matthewson’s, Nariagansett, for the 
summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. K, Duer and the Mi 
Duer will spend part of the season at Babyion, L. I. 
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NEWPORT 


The early season has been great:y interfered with 
by wet weather. Picnics and golfing parties have 
been continually postponed. Society is, howe’ 
looking forward to settled summer weather, wi') 
the hope of later on making up for lost time. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor are to spend the 
summer with Mrs. Taylor’s parents, Mr, and Mrs. 
Thomas Stillman, of Brooklyn, who have the Peir- 
son cottage here, ; 

Mr. Hayward McAllister, though he is passing his 
nights at his mother’s cottage, drives daily to the 
McAllister farm, which he is now engaged in man- 
aging. 

Mrs. J. R. De Lamar has her mother, Mrs. Sands, 
of New York, as her guest for the summer. 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lawrence, of Philadelphia, 
uncle and aunt of Mr. Prescott Lawrence, are to 
spend the summer here. 
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a evenings. 


| Thomas Hitchcock. 
J by the polo set, who hope with his aid to hold some 
Hof the association cups here this season. 


¥% his guest. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard Collins, the latter formerly 
Miss Helen Gawtry, of New York, are to pass part 
of the season here, guests of Mrs George Collins, at 
the Cottage Street Villa. Mrs. Collins is Dr, Col- 
\ins’s mother. 

hough Lord Gough, who is at the head of the 
English legation, is at present making his headquar- 
ters at Beverley Farms, Mass. He will spend all Au- 
gust here. There will aiso be here Mavroyeni Bey, 
the Turkish Minister, and Viscount Pierre Botkine, 
Charge D’ Affaires of Russia. 

Miss Emily Tooker,nas announced that her wedding, 
which wil. take place at All Saints Chapel during the 
last week in August. 

Mrs. Calvin D. Brice will entertain on Tuesday 
Her dinner companies will usually be 
composed of eighteen or twenty guests, as the dining 
ball at the Waldorf Astor villa, which the Brices 
have, is ample ia size for the accommodation of so 
arge a number. In August Mrs. Brice will havea 
awh party, with several novel features for the enter- 
ainment of her guests. 

Mr. and Mrs George S Scott are making periodi- 


J cal visits here from New York, to note progress, from 
Hitime to time, on their villa, which they are having 


Later Mr. and Mrs. 
Their new house 


erected on Bellevue Avenue. 
-ott will pass three weeks here. 


Hocre will be ready for use next summer. 


Mrs, C. C. Pomeroy and Mrs, Joseph T. Stone 


Hire to have their father, Mr. Robert W. Burnet, of 


Chicago, with them during the summer. Mrs. Stone 
and the Misses Stone are expected here, from Europe, 
about the middle of July. 

Mr. William K. Vanderbilt wili have a Joliy party 
of men with him as guests on the Valiant all summer, 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga, Mr. Frederick Beach, Mr. 
Winfield Scott Hoyt and Mr. Frank Riggs will be of 
the number. The Valiant wiil be here nearly all 
summer, 

Mrs. C. Nicholas Beach, of Hartford, is to have 


| Thursday's at home at “* Heartsease,”’ her villa here. 
for some years, except last season, when she was not 
Jin Newport, Mrs, Beach has entertained on Thurs- 
Qiays. Uusually a musical programme is rendered. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., are to spend 
most of the summer here, visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. Hitchcock is much wanted 


Usually 
they have gone to Boston, Mr. Center Hitchcock 1s 
already here. 


Mr. and Mrs. James L. Kernochan are to be here 


@\ater to visit Mr. and Mrs. James P. Kernochan, and 
the former will also aid in the polo, Mr, Willie 
Thorn, Mr, Edward C. Potter, Mr. Reginald Brooks 


ind Mr. Moses Taylor will play this season as usual. 
It cannot yet be told how the Newport team will be 
madeup. Messrs. Thorn and Hitchcock seem sure 
of places. The other two places will lie between 
Messrs. Brooks, Kernochan and Taylor. 

Che new fencing club, at the head of which is 


Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer, expect to give an ex- 
} bibition toward the close of July. 
vate affair, with a very limited nnmber of invitations, 


It will be a pri- 


and will probably be given in the spacious arawing- 


room of the Havemeyer villa. 


Society is anxiousiy looking forward to Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt's first dinner at her new summer 
home. 





LENOX 


There have been many more occurrances this week 
than last, in a social way. Mr. and Mrs, James 
‘Abercrombie Burden, Jr., have been guests at Elm 
Court, and a number of dinners and other society 
functions have been given in their honor, A large 
number of the cottagers celebrated the Fourth with 
displays of fireworks and in other ways. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cooke and Count and Countess Car- 
los M. De Heredia gave a‘ patriotic féte ’’ at their 
villa, Wheatleigh, Fourth of July night. The house 
and grounds were artistically decorated. A collation 
was served, and dancing followed. Music was fur- 
nished throughout the evening by the Lenox band, 
Over 100 invitations were issued, and many of the 
cottagers attended. . 

Mr. and Mrs, William D. Sloane gave a large din- 
ner Thu. night, displaying some extremely elaborate 
fireworks later in the orreing. and afterward giving 
in informal dance. Most of the guests at the Cooke’s 
féte came around to Mrs. Sloane's afterward, and, 
in fact, a general round of visits was made to the 
many cottages where there were fireworks 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, as usual, have 
ilarge house party, Col. Fredesic Grant being among 
the guests. Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr , also has 
had some of his Yale friends staying with him. Miss 
Leland, of New York, is the guest of Miss Ethel 
Stokes, 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave a dinner 
of 16 covers recently for Mr. and Mrs. James 
Abercrombie Burden, Jr. It was a family din- 
ner, comprising the members of the Burden, Sloane 
and Vanderbilt families now in Lenox. 

Mr, and Mrs. John F. Andrews, of New York, who 
have spent many seasons in Lenox, came on this 
week for the remainder of the summer. 

A large party of the younger set went down to 
Lake Mahkeenac on Thursday and held a picnic 
near the Mahkeenac Boat Club-house. They took 
their lunch on the piazzas of the club-house, and 
vent out rowing on the lake. 

Che regular Saturday tea at the club-house was well 
utended this week. These teas are among the most 
popu'ar entertainments in Lenox, perhaps owing to 
their informality. 

Mr. William Sloane, son of Mr. John Sloane, 
tailed for Europe yesterday, 10 July. He spent the 
past week at Wyndharst, his father’s country place 
iere and had Mr. Hinkey, the Yale football captain, 
There was a large house party at 
W yndhurst all the week, and the young people had 


q™any informal dances and teas, and enjoyed all the 


outdoor sports which are such a feature of Lenox 
summer life. 





Leon Woolf, of New York, has a large class of 
bicycle pupils, most of whom are young women 
learning to ride, Among those most interested 
in this form of exercise are Miss Ethel Irving, Miss 
Charlotie Barnes, Miss Edith Barnes, Mrs. Griswold 
Gray and Miss Marion Haven. 

A Fourth of July concert was given at the hotel in 
the early evening by the Lenox band and a chorus 
consisting of the united choirs of Lenox. The feature 
of the occasion was the rendering of a song written 
by Prof. Reinhard Schmelz for the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and dedicated to Mrs. Schuyler Hamil- 
ton, Jr. It is to be sung at the meeting of the 
Daughters of the Revolution in Washington, next 
winter, but had its first rendering on this occasion. 

The golf course has been in constant use this week. 
No sun can wilt, and no rain can dampen the ardor 
of the enthusiasts for this sport. The most inter- 
esting match of the week was one between Mr. S. 
Parkman Shaw and Mr. William Gammell. They 
went twice over the course, Mr. Shaw making the 18 
holes in 124 strokes, thus beating Mr. Gammell, who 
had to make 135 strokes to get around, 

Many fine turnouts have been seen on the Lenox 
roads the past week. The English mail coach of Mr. 
John T. Williams is one of the most complete in 
every detail ever seen here. It is said that there are 
more four-in-hand turnouts in Lenox than in any 
other summer resort in the country, and it is proposed 
to make coaching a special feature of the tub parade 
this year. 

Miss Kate Carey has been out with her four-in- . 
hand or her tandem nearly every pleasant day. One 
day she drove her four-in-hand of fine cross-matched 
bays and grays toa brake with yellow running gear 
and dark body, and had with hera party of women 
including her sister, Miss Carey, was with her on 
this occasion; Miss Clara Dows, of New York, and 
Miss de Ruyter, who was on the box seat with her. 

Miss Ethel Stokes and her friend, Miss Leland, of 
New York, are often seen driving together, Miss 
Stokes’s favorite trap is a light one, drawn by a well- 
set-up pair of bays. She handles the lines with much 
skill, and is one of the best whips among the younger 
women here. 

There is much riding this season, in spite of the 
rivalry of the wheel. The Misses Edith and Char- 
lotte Barnes, daughters of Mr. John S. Barnes, are in 
the saddle nearly every morning, as also ate Mr. 
William D. Sloane's young daughters, the Misses 
Emily and Lila Sloane. Mhey dress for riding here 
in the country with great simplicity, avoiding the 
tight habit and stiff fat, and wearing shirt-waists 
with short, dark skirts and a light straw sailor hat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup went to Bar Harbor 
yesterday, 10 July. They will go from there to 
Newport in August, returning to Lenox in September 
for the autumn festivities. 

Mr. Henry A. Barclay and family will spend the 
remainder of July at Seabright, N. J., where they 
have taken a cottage. They will spend August in 
Bar Harbor, and return to Bonnie Brae in Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs George William Curtis has been the guest of 
Mrs. Frank K, Sturgis at Clipston Grange this 
week. 

Mr. J. Edwatd Davis has Mr, Seymour le Grand 
Cromwell as his guest. 

Prof. J Schenck, of Princeton, opened his place 
here this week for the remainder of the season. 

Mr Cornelius Vanderbilt and family went to New- 
port yesterday, 10 July, and occupied their new 
country house, The Breakers, where Mr, and Mrs, 
James Abercrombie Burden, Jr.. will be their guests 
for a short time before starting on their journey 
around the world, 

At the annual meeting of the Mahkeenac Boat 
Club, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes was chosen Presi- 
dent; Mr. David Lydig, Secretary ; and Mr. J. Eg- 
tnont Schermershorn, Treasurer. The affairs of the 
club are in a very flourishing condition, and an effort 
will be made this summer to have the sailing contest 
among the young women for the silver cup offered 
by Mr. Stokes last season. 

The annual meeting of the Lenox Club was held 


“at the club-house, on Friday, and most of the old 


board of officers was reélected. Mr. John Winthrop 
is President; Mr. Joseph W. Burden, Treasurer; 
and Mr. David Lydig, Secretary. Mr. Frederick D. 
aa and Mr. Geroge G. Haven were chosen to 
fill the vacancy on the board of governors left by Dr. 
R. C. Greenleaf and Mr. G. W. Folsom, who are 
abroad. A lunch was served at the close of the meet- 
ing. 


BAR HARBOR 


The season was fairly opened on 4 July, when the 
Kebo Valley gave a large dinner, followed by adance. 
This club is under the governorship of Mr. Arthur 
H. Morice. The president of the club is Mr. James 
A. Garland, President 1st National Bank, of New 
York, and the Treasurer, Dr. Edward E. Smith, also 
from New York. The club-house is about one mile 
from the town, and most picturesquely situated. Mr. 
Garland gave the decorations for the ball given last 
Thursday, and the dancing, which occurred in the 
theatre attached to the club-house, kept up until a 
late hour. Present were Mr. and Mrs, John Drexel, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Garland, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Pendieton, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Clifford 
Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Blair, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Coles, Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Jones, Mrs, Liv- 
ingston Lee, Mrs L. L. Potter, Miss Barney, the 
Misses Sturgis. Miss Josephine Smith, Mr. Charles 
Howe, Admiral Upshur, Mr. James A. Garland, Mrs. 
Wm P. Draper, Mrs. Auley, Miss Rosamund Tudor, 
M. Alfred Le Ghait, the Belgian Minister, and Mr. 
Raymond Le Ghait. The Mount Desert Reading 
Room Association has also an exceedingly pretty 
club-house, The officers for this season are: Pres , 
Mr. Johnston Livingston, New York; Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Edward Coles, Philadelphia; Treas., Mr. Gar- 
diner Sherman, New York. The Sec., Mr. Jesse 
Nolle, is now in Eurcpe. 
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WAISTCOATS, VISITING CARDS, STATUARY. 
C. A 1,—White waistcoats are in vogue in England 
at present during the day. The white waistcoats 
for day and for evening wear are quite different gar- 
ments. The day waistcoat is made single or double 
breasted, the single being more chic, comparatively 
high buttoned, in the same V shape as the ordinary 
cloth waistcoats, The waistcoat for evening wear is 
single or double breasted, cut very low U shaped, in 
same style as cloth evening waistcoat. The morning 
white waistcoat can be worn with morning or cuta- 
way coat. Some of the Englishmen button one but- 
ton of the coat, others none at all. They can also 
be worn with frock coats. 

2. For a visiting card the best form is Mr. John 
Jay Jones, . 

3. Plain white writing paper and envelopes. Linen 
or smooth cream laid. ‘The style you use is good. 

4- I do not know that there is any difference to be 
observed. The writer uses his seal on all occasions. 
The idea of a seal and seal.ng wax is, among other 
things, to avoid putting one’s tongue to the envelope 
to gum it—an insult to the receiver as much asa 
nasty practice of the writer. A seal will also secure 
a letter, and even if the receiver is not sue about the 
handwriting, the reception of a sealed letter always 
shows from whom the epistle comes. It looks well 
besides, and we like, wherever we are, to have the 
letters sent us have a distinguished appearance. 


COAT-ARMOR CORKESPON DENCE 


PoLk.—In a recent issue you gave, in ** The Inher- 
ited Right to Bear Coat-Armor in America,” the Gore 
Roll, In this list you mention a Wm. Taylor, Esq. 
Will you tell me where I can procure his family 
tree? What I wish to know is from where he orig- 
inally came. I am a descendant of the Taylors, also 
the Polks, but I have been unable to get the tree of 
my family as far back as I know they can be traced. 
1 have been asked to join the Colonial Dames, and I 
am so anxious to join this society. I write to you, 
as Vogue has always been so very kind to aid me in 
every particular. Will you tell me anything of either 
the Taylor, Childrea, De Morse, Gameth and Es- 
tredge families? In other words,1 would like to 
know if I have a right to a coat of arms? I have 
been told Losing’s Field Book of the Revolution 
would give me this information, but hate to purchase 
so expensive a book unless I was sure. 

Quoted in full from the Gore Roll, No, 26— 
William Taylor. Esq., Col. of the Second Regiment 
of Foot, at the taking of the Government of Port 


Royal, afterward Lt.-Gov. of the Province and one of 


the Councal, 1711. 

William Taylor was the son of William Taylor, 
by his wife, Rebecca Stoughton. He died in 1732. 
These arms were used by him on his seal. 

He beareth—Per saltire, or and gules an eagle di: - 
played. 

Crest—on a wreath of the colors—a demi-eagle 
displayed, gules, double headed, and in each beak a 
cross-crossiet. Both families are of English descent. 
In the list of those having heraldic book-plates is 
William Taylor of New York. As yet the existence 
of a family tree has not been found. 

Your surname being paternal and not maternal, 


the only coat-armor you could bear would be that of 


your father. To which the right must be estab- 
lished, if you have not done soin yourfamily Your 
mother’s arms can only be used by your father as 
an impalement, and quartered by youif she had no 
brothers. 

Col. Taylor commanded advance guard of Gen, 
Sumter’s command in the battle of Fort Granby, 31 
May, and Fish Dam Ford, 11 Nov., 1780. Name or 
number of regiment not given. The only Virginian 
noted was John Taylor, member of Council of State 
with Gov, Patrick Henry 1777. Two William Tay- 
lor‘s,in war of 1812 acting in the Navy. 

Thomas Polk, Col. of militia 1778, Charlotte, N. 
C., member of Mecklenburg Committee, led troops 
against Tories. Ezekiel Polk, his brother, was 
grandfather of President James K. Polk. William, 
son of Thomas, joined the Northern Army, and was 
wounded at the battle of Germantown, The name 
Hollin does not appear in any record. 

MuLForD. Des Moines, lowa.—Will you tell me 
in your paper what you can. of the family of the 
Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, who founded Princeton 
College, and who is descended from Nathaniel Dick- 
inson, a settler during the Colonial days in New 
England, and whose arms are vert—a cross between 
four stags’ heads, couped, or a “we rejant Ermine 
ducally gorged or holding up in his gamb a broad 
atrow of the last plumed argent? Will you also ex- 
plain to me the signification of ** last plumed ar- 
gent”? Jonathan Dickinson is my great-grandfather 
on my father’s side. Now, will you kindly tell me 
if 1 too have a right to become a Colonial Dame? 

The ancestor in England is supposed to be Hugh 
De Kenson, 1475, who was issued trom the Norman 
Lord Gautier de Caen, 1066. From Hugh descends 
directly Symon Dickenson, of Bradley, 1612, The 
pedigree is solid only from Jqbn Dickenson of Leeds, 
1525, down to the several grandsons of Symon D . 
of Bradley. It is claimed that Nathaniel Dikenson, 
of Boston, 1629, is of this line, and entitled to bear 
their arms, The said arms were confirmed in 1625. 

See the “Dickenson Family,’ 1865, Armorial 
bearings—Arms—Vert, a cross between four hind’s 
heads, erased (or couped) or (for armor see America 
Heraldica, Plate x111). Crest - A stag’s head erased 
(or couped) or motto—Esse quam viderr (Rather be 
than pretend). The crest you mention is given in 
Fairbairn’s Crests, under ** Dickinson” “ of the last 
plumed argent,” meaning that the arrow is of ** or” 
gold), the last tincture mentioned, and is written 





; VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


thus to save repetition — that is, the shaft and head of 
gold and the feathers silver. 

The following pedigree of Dickenson of Bradeely, 
Co, Stafford, is compiled from the Harleian MSS., 
1173, folio 100, and 1439, folio 26, and from the 
Bradeley Regrster. The family bore asarms: Azure, 
a fess erminois between two iions passant of the last 
(that is erminois). Crest: A demi-lion rampant fer 
pale erminois and azure. 

These arms are born by Dickinson, a Pennsylvania 
family, who have a hatchment now hanging in the 
Philadelphia Library. This family is also descended 
from Symon D—— of Bradley. 

7 
William Dickenson — married—daughter & heiress 
of—Kinge of Pen- 
kridge 


| 
Richard Dickenson of Brade'ey Eliza d. of —Bag- 
| nal): bur. 19 Aug 
1560) 


Catherine d. of the Hon Geof- 
frey Dudley youngest son of 
Thomas f.ord Dudley (married 
at Bradeley 21 Feb 1583-4) 


Symon Dickenson 
of Bradeley 


| 
Edward Dickenson Jovee d. of Dudley Dick. 


(bapt Jan 1584-5 Roger enson (b. 
—1614— Fowke of Feb 1585-6) 
. Brewood 
| : | | 
Walter Dickensoa 2. Fowke Catherine 


** sonne and heire, 
ztat. 4 annog 
1614.” 
J. R.G. La Grange, 1l.—Will you kindly put 
me in correspondence with L. P, B., who writes you 
regarding the *“* Powel Armes.” The last of the 
Powel name in Philadelphia was Samuel Powel, who 
was Mayor of Phila, during the Revolution. His 
sister Abigail married \Villiam Griffitts, 16 April, 
1752. Their son, named Samuel Powel Griffitts, was 
my great-grandfather, Samue! Powel married Eliza- 
beth Walling, but had no children. His estate 
eventually went to John Hare, his wife’s nephew, 
who assumed the name of Powel. From this Jobn 
Hare are descended the present Powels of Philadel- 
phia. 


MISS LALLA BALDWIN MORTON 


Y a series of Lenton lectures on 
B American Authors, given this spring 
at the Waldorf, Miss Morton es- 
tablished herself as a most interesting draw- 
ing-room entertainer, affording a conspicucus 
instance of those gentlewomen of to-day who 
by natural appitude, careful study, the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education and personal 
popularity are making careers for themselves 
in art, literature, science and in business life. 
Miss Morton’s lectures were given under the 
patronage of fashionable womcn, and were 
always well attended, the interest in them 
increasing as the series drew to aclose. At 
the final lecture a very pretty compliment was 
paid the young lecturer by an enthusiastic 
subscriber. Drawing a pearl ring from her 
finger she handed it to Miss Morton, saying: 
‘* For five weeks I have been receiving pearls 


from you. Will you not take these from 
me?”” 
MRS. GOODRIDGE’S GARDEN 


PARTY 

Rs. Frederic Goodridge’s garden 
M party, a double-page drawing of 
which is shown in this week's 
Vogue, and which occured a few weeks ago, 
was one of aseries of such entertainments given 
annually, and now being looked upon as im- 

portant social incidents of the late spring. 
At the last party the guests were taken up 
to Riverdale in special trains, and driven to 


-Mrs. Goodridge’s house, which is about one 


mile rrom the station, in carriages and stages. 
Mrs. Goodridge was assisted in receiving by 
her daughters, Mrs, Gouveneur Carnochan, 
Mrs. George E. Wyeth and Miss Lena 
Goodridge ; also by Miss Angelica Schuyler 
Crosby, who was a guest in the hcuse. 


ICONOPHILE SKETCHES 
No. 1V.— Tue Metroporiran Crus 


‘T SHat the Metropolitan Club has the 
handsomest and most palatial home 
of any social organization in New 

York is undisputed. The main entrance on 

East 60th St. is unique, spacious and im- 

posing. 

A full description of the club has previ- 
ously been published in Vogue with interior 
illustrations. 
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‘¢GERRY CUP,” N. 
Won sy ‘* WASP.”’ 





Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


= my 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. } 
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WuHuiTING Mpc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 








KODAK 
QUALITY 





Some Watches sell for $2.50. 
a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than the 
man with the cheap watch, 


But the purchaser of 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than some | 
cameras which the manufacturers claim to be “as good | 


as a Kodak.”” Kodaks are standard in hand camera 
values—because they make good pictures—because 
they are durable, reliable. 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


KODAKS, sc.00 EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
KODETS, To 
BULLETS, 


8100.00, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RICKSECKERS 


FOR 
Headache, Languor 
Unequaled. 


fy ALL ORUGGISTS KEEP '!T. 
SENT BY MAIL FOR SOC. 





REVIVING 


i) SALTS 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Send for our History of Per. 
fume, FREE. 








Perfume the Breath 


THE THROAT FROM 
WILL EASE 
SLIGHT COUGH and HOARSENESs, 


THEN THE VOI 
CLEAR and STRENGTIT 


by 
people of refinement for ove? ye 


12g nocresrn cy FTQSF 

































Reviving Salts 


and Nervousness are 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
cordially invite personal inspection of 
THEIR UNIQUE SUMMER FURNITURE, 
now on view in the very attractive 
salesrooms just added to 
“ THE POPULAR SHOP.”’ 
(Trademark Registered.) 
ite By Clipper Ship W. F. Rotch. 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


have received their season’s direct 
importation of personally selected 
CANTON CANE FURNITURE 
in 
SUMMER COMFORT 


EASY SHAPES FOR 


Early Inspection is Cordially Invited. 
AT THE SIGN OF 42dST., W., 
“ THE POPULAR SHOP.” AT 5th AVE, 
(TradeMerk Registered.) 








JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West, 
NEW YORK. at 5th Ave. 


AT “THE POPULAR SHOP” 


(Trademarks Registered.) 
INEXPENSIVE ‘** LIBERTY’  Furnirure 
FOR COLONIAL COUNTRY HOUSES, 
{ The English Wicker Chairs and Settles, ] 
| The Forest Green Oak Chairs. 
4 The Highbacked Dickens Wing Chairs. 
The Delft Blue and White Rockers. 
The Colonial Mahogany Chairs. 
THE ‘*NIEU AMSTERDAM *’ BLUE PLATE 
(Copyright, 1895, by F. P. McHugh.) 


Ss, 





| assist callers. 
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THE MOST EXQUISITE 


VIOLET ESSENCE 


IN THE WORLD 


ED. PINAUD’S 
VIOLETTE REINE 
initenncniiie 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 
formation Bureau—31 in all. 


Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal] 
health and pleasure resorts of America 


| can be obtained free; also information 


regarding principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 


We havea great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
It may pay you to con- 
sult them before laying out your route. 

A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





Beauty may be only skin deep, but S-a-n-a-d-o-r 
Skin Soap preserves it. 





Highest Award “conn 


FE. -Twyerrort 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES,§ 


253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
Correct STYLes FoR MEN’s Wear 


NOVELTIES: 
New Isle of Wight Cloth vor reeier 


Tron-gray Covert Cloth vor coach Use 





| 
| 





and Drills 


For Summer Riding. 
| Consult this column every week for novelties. 


OMMER 
“SEC” 


CHAMPAGNE Navore (Vin Brat. 


Owing to its raré 
Excellence commands 4 
higher price in England tha 








‘| any other Champagne. 





Wilmae ug couvenient=mas 
GET wstanraneous sorrsps 
Chocolate NO BOILING. 


NK USED ON THIS PAPE! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE ULLMAN Co. 
NEW YORK. 














A DAISY SYMPHONY 
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An after having, for many centuries, spent a 
goodly portion of such time as he could 


spare from war and bread winning in expa- 
tiating on woman's shortcomings, is surprised and 
indignant at finding that he in turn is now being 
made to hear some most unflattering truths—an in- 


fliction he makes no pretense of enjoying. 


Long ago, when platform ladies who ad- 
dressed conventions were looked at as- 
kance, it did not so much matter if they 
stated shabby truths about men, but now 
that women novelists and essayists of dis- 
tinction hold men’s pretension to superi- 
ority up to public derision, fortifying their 
criticisms with a wealth of striking illustra- 
tions, drawn from everyday life, man 
shows plainly enough that he seriously 
objects to any such turning of the tables. 
The office of critic is much more to his 
liking than that of subject. Simple crea- 
ture! he had, apparently, gone his way 
under the pleasing illusion that woman ac- 
cepted his pose of superior being as having 
a basis in fact, and great is his chagrin to 
find that in spite of his posterings and his 
struttings, he was no more of a hero to 
his wife and his daughters, his aunts, nieces 
and cousins, than he was to his valet. 


As the holder of the purse-strings he 
was, of course, a being to be placated and 
cajoled, and it suited the purpose of the 
dependent women to play upon his vanity 
and to magnify his importance. But given 
the opportunity to study and to become 
independent, and the gentle sex proceeded 
with vigor and promptness to falsify every 
masculine prediction as to its natural en- 
dowments and its capacity for develop- 
ment, and it then plainly announced its 
contempt, not only of man’s judgment, but 
of his pretensions generally. 


It is in his sentimental relations with 
woman as lover, and as her tender (?) pro- 
tector, shielding her from the storm and 





stress of life, that he has aroused his femi- 
nine critics’ most wrathful criticism. He 
has visibly winced under the fusilade, but 
man-like, he is ready with a justification, 
and nothing more grotesque in the way of 
defense was ever set up. Man is unfaith- 
ful as a lover and unsatisfactory as a 
husband, it appears, because woman fails to 
realize his ideal ! 


We are asked to believe that it is usual 
for every man, even the coarsest, to cher- 
ish dreams of some semi-divinity who will 
share his life, and that when, in due course, 
he marries, and discovers his wife to be a 
woman not a goddess, the shock is so great 
that his love suffers permanent eclipse, and 
he takes to drink, or to the club, or to 
wife-beating, or to playing the bully in 
other ways, driven thereto by the acute- 
ness of his disappointment. This amazing 
view of the matter was promulgated to an 
astonished public through no less dignified 
a medium than the Atlantic Monthly, 
some time ago. 


How like sons of Adam—the woman, 
always the woman’s fault! When man 
consents to acknowledge that he is simply 
a male variety of human being, no whit 
superior to the female type, except as 
to ‘*brute force,’” the woman critic will 
cease from troubling him. So long, how- 
ever, as he continues to give himself his 
old-time airs of superiority, he may ex- 
pect to be made to undergo the process 
known as being taken down. The New 
Woman can be trusted to give him his 
deserts in this particular. 
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MARCIA 
BY ADELAIDE LUND 


He was alone. Consciousness had strug- 
gled back, and into her eyes the light of 
motherhood. For months she had been 

whispering to herself that the joy of giving 
life would take her own. But the little 
daughter had come, and she was still alive, she 
knew, for through the closed door she could 
hear a tiny, wailing cry. Not all the sounds 
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whole miserable past? Then came a great 
self-pity for what it had always been up to 
this hour. 

She could not recollect her mother’s face ; 
she remembered her father as a hard old man 
who resented her sex, and her weakness ; her 
brothers she always thought of as scowling, 
thick-limbed men in butcher's frocks. She 
seemed to see herself again fleeing from one 
of them, who finally caught and bound her to 
the well-curb, where he compelled her to‘wit- 


neck of her frock ; the cheers from the men, 
the cold touch of the writhing, green creature 
against her quivering flesh—twenty years 
had not brought forgetfulness. Then her 
rescue from her brother by Jared. Her flight 
that night with him, her marriage, and swift 
recognition of the fact that number does not 
count if one’s life must be passed with brutes. 

Jared’s home, another lonely farmhouse, 
not a woman within miles; in her whole life 
she had never really known one. Ten lonely 





to which she had ever listened had so thrilled 
her. Happy tears slid down her white cheeks, 
and her frail hands were pressed hard over her 
heart, while into the silence she whispered her 
baby’s name: ‘ Helen, mother’s name,’” she 
said, and then a prayer. Then she slipped back 
into unconsciousness ; but through it all her 
arms were folded protectingly over her breast 
and she feebly crooned a baby song. 

The stamping of her husband’s feet in the 
adjoining room was the sound she next recog- 
nized. She knew it was five o'clock, and that 
he had just come in from bedding down the 
cattle. Then that little cry again ; at last she 
lived! at last! What mattered now her 


ness the killing of the hogs. Their coarse 


laughter and ridicule! she could hear it 


still. 

The awful loneliness of the big, brown 
farmhouse; she had strained her eyes whole 
days to catch a glimpse of a chance passer on 
the main road. The hunger she had felt for 
the sight of a woman’s face. How she had 
prayed that her father might marry again ; any 
one, even old Nance, who used to travel about 
the country doing tailoring for the farmers. 

Then those last years—anything would 
have been welcomed. That last day when 
one of her brothers entertained his drunken 
companions by dropping a snake down the 
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years, hope had died. Then came that mother 
thrill ; life held something for her. She re- 
membered how she had stopped turning the 
great churn and dropped on her knees in the 
wet cellar. ‘*O God! if mother were only 
alive, if I could tell her.”’ 

How she went to Jared with her blessed 
secret, of the black, angry blood that jumped 
into his face, how he had hoped ‘**t’ God 
‘twill be a boy jest to spite ye.” 

But her faith was perfect. God had re- 
membered her. The little one was to be her 
companion. 

Then those months of happiness, months 
when nothing mattered ; the drudgery became 
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beautiful, and she would straighten her bent 
shoulders for a moment and press her toil- 
worn fingers against her temples to temper the 
happiness which was throbbing there. 

And now it was past, that little cry made it 
certain. Just to reach this moment and I 
would live it all over again, all."’ The “ to- 
night *’ had come after which she would be no 
more lonely. 
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But the baby which Marcia had prayed she 
might call by her mother’s name was a boy, 
and Jared decided to call him Tim. “None 
of yer fancy handles for me, old woman,”’ he 
said to her. Marcia cried a little and her 
voice dwelt and broke, over that other name. 

Wistfully Marcia watched over little Tim, 
and when his baby mouth began to coarsen 
and his narrow eyes looked back at her cold 
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and hard, something like despair came into her 
face. 

‘¢Put a butcher’s frock on him and ye'll 
have the ole man an’ yer bloomin’ brothers 
biled down,*” Jared said to her. She shivered 
and the little hand she was fondling struck at 
her. 

Other coarse-haired, thick-limbed babies 
came to, the Elkins household until (when 
Tim was ten years old) there were five boys. 

Somewhere in the garret Marcia had 
treasured a book in which she had read of the 
comfort that children brought to the mother 
whose life was loveless. 

She no longer stole up the stairs to read it. 

There came a winter when Marcia could 
not turn the churn, and after a little she did 
not leave her bed. When she was dying she 
asked for the basket of baby linen marked 
‘* Helen”’ and died quite bravely holding the 
little yellow garments close to her bosom. 





A GAME OF TWO 
BY F. SARGENT RENSHAW 


Ress parade was just over and an or- 
derly was taking up the flags that 
served as markers uring that forma- 

tion, saluting his superior officers the while as 
they passed him on their way to join the 
women who had been watching parade. . The 
officers, clad in their heavy “full dress’’ and 
further heated by exercise, made feeling re- 
marks among themselves on the weather and 
the inhumanity of a « K. O.,” who turned out 
his entire command fora useless parade im- 
mediately after dinner, with the sun still above 
the horizon and the thermometer standing in 
the nineties. 

Two of the lieutenants went directly to a 
girl, who greeted and talked to them both 
impartially, disregarding and seemingly ob- 
livious of the reproachful looks bent upon her 
by the elder when the younger man happened 
to be looking another way. She was not a 
pretty girl, but she had aplomb and carried 
herself with the air of a city-bred girl who 
knows her own good points and those of her 
gown, and makes the most of them. 

««Oh, yes,”” she was saying, ‘¢the novelty 
does not wear off, though it is six weeks since 
Icame. After all, there are certain advan- 
tages in being a ‘cit’! If I had been born 
in the army I should never appreciate the 
spectacular part of it as I do now.”’ ‘ 

The younger lieutenant murmured some- 
thing, and still the older one stood silent. 
Nearly all the other people had gone off to 
various piazzas on the officers’ row, or had 
already begun to promenade on the “line,” 
and they three stood alone. 

What an absurd way for Mr. Corson to 
act, the girl thought to herself ; he looks too 
injured for words, and yet will not go away. 
How silly! 

She turned toward Hemenway and gave 
him a friendly little smile, which encouraged 
that young man to say : 

«There is a band concert to-night, Miss 
Cavanaugh. Will you walk with me during 
it ?”° 

«© I should be delighted,’ the girl began, 
but was interrupted by Corson, who contin- 
ued : 

«« But you see, old man, Miss Cavanaugh 
has already promised me. I hope,’’ he add- 
ed, turning to the girl, ‘that the engage- 





ment is not so long made as to have 
quite slipped your memory,”’ and the 
deep-blue eyes were looking into hers 
with the expression that Lieut. Jack 
Corson, eighteen years in the service, 
had never known to fail with a 
woman. 

Miss Cavanaugh laughed a little. 
“My memory is shockingly bad,”’ she 
said; “I really had forgotten. But 
since Mr. Corson is here to remind me, 

Mr. Hemenway, I must keep to it, -- 
without being able to say I am sorry 

not to be with you. But if you have 
nothing special to do after the concert, 

come over; Mrs. Wheeler and I will 

be at home then.” 

«« Thanks awfully,’ Hemenway said 
with great fervor. ‘ You'll see me there cer- 
tainly.”” 

«¢ Will it be too much for you to walk down 
to my quarters, Miss Cavanaugh, while I get 
into a blouse instead of this hot coat?” Cor- 
son asked. 

‘No, indeed. It is a bientét then, Mr. 
Hemenway,” and the two started down the 
line, Corson carrying his helmet in hand like 
a basket, using the chin strap as a handle. 

‘“‘Have I your permission?’’ he asked, 
opening his cigarette case. ‘Thank you;” 
scratching a taper. ‘* Nice chap—Hemen- 
way,’ he continued, “but not calculated to 
set the world on fire. He needs seasoning, 
don’t you know! A few good sprees and a 
little knowledge of the world would make 
another man of him. He has been in the 
service six years, but this is the first time he 
has been stationed out of a three or four com- 
pany post somewhere in the prairies, miles 
from the railroad. But he'll learn.’” 

*“*Oh yes, he'll learn,’ the girl echoed 
bitterly, ‘«given the opportunity ; if he failed 
he would be the first man todo so. Has it 
ever entered into your calculations that it 
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might be refreshing to 
find a man who didn’t 
think he knew it all— 
had experienced every sensation that 
life has to offer, and whose one desire 
was to find something new? Did it 
ever occur to you that it is because 
one occasionally runs across such a 
man as Mr. Hemenway that one can 
keep a fragment of belief in men? He 
is not bright, but he does not pretend 
to be—in fact, he is rather inclined to under- 
rate himself ; but he is true and_ honest 
straight through.”” 

‘* Evidently he has found a champion in you.” 

“Not at all,’ she said, indifferently, “ but 
one becomes tired of the blasé, know-it-all 
type. Then too, I have a habit of saying what 
is in my mind and thinking of it afterward 
instead of before. Apropos, I had no engage- 
ment to walk with you to night.”’ 

** No, I know you had not,’’ Corson said 
composedly, “but I meant you should have, 
and when I heard Hemenway ask you, my 
only chance lay in doing what I did, for I was 
afraid you were going with him.” 
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‘¢Of course I was. Why should I not?” 

“I am sorry if I interfered,’’ stiffly ; 
‘¢ Fancy! I had presumption enough to think 
you would rather come with me.” 

“‘It was rather a piece of presumption,” 
Miss Cavanaugh agreed cheerfully, ‘but, as 
it happened, a correct one. This is your 
house, is it not?’*’ 

‘* Now, that is nice of you,’ and Corson 
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turned one of his irresistible looks upon the 
girl and bent his head with a movement that 
was almost caressing. 

«« Because I knew your house? Oh no, I 
am beginning to tell the quarters apart. I 
will sit on the steps and wait while you 
change. And hurry, do, for the band has 
already begun.” 

The girl seated herself on the steps of the 
broad piazza and looked about. The large 
post was in the pink of condition and might 
have been a park, with its green grass and the 
many fine trees just waving in the evening 
breeze. In the distance she could hear strains 
of music, though the band was hidden ina 
clump of trees, and on the road in front of the 
quarters were various traps filled with people 
who had driven out from town to see parade 
and hear the concert, the conventional civilian 
clothes mingling among the blue uniforms, 
whose yellow and white stripes showed up 
sharply against the dark background ; while 
down the line of officers’ quarters each piazza 
held some people, or easy chairs with dented 
cushions showed signs of recent occupation. 

Miss Cavanaugh rose as Corson opened the 
door, forage cap in hand, and they started 
toward the line, speaking with other couples as 
they passed, until Corson led the way far be- 
yond the usual walking ground. As they 
passed one officer and girl, the former, after 
he bowed, looked at them again and said to 
his companion : 

«¢ Corson has a new object of adoration.”” 

«¢ Yes,” she said, “I think it is going to be 
interesting.” 

‘©You don’t think he is in earnest, do 
you?” 

«Oh, he is always in earnest—for the time 
being. That is one of the secrets of his suc- 
cess with women. But this time I think he is 
going to have an experience.” 

‘©With her? She is too young to be a 
match for him. She cannot be over twenty- 
two.”’ 

‘¢In years, yes. But she knows men. 
And she sees through the irresistible Jack as 
through a sheet of glass. She will come out 
ahead in this affair, you'll see.”” 

‘¢ Well, that will be something new for 
Corson, egad! I'd like to see it!”” 


“‘Youwill. It is only a question of time.” 
Jack Corson was just saying to Miss Cava- 
naugh : 


«‘T wonder what makes me feel suddenly 
as though the thermometer of my spirits had 
gone up witharush? Before parade I was 
very low—way down in the blues—now I 
should like to climb a tree, or pull your hair 
down, or do something else equally wild. 
What makes it, do you suppose?*’ But his 
expression as his eyes rested on the girl was 
an answer in itself. 

‘¢ What an opportunity for self-flattery if 
only I were not a modest person!’ she 
answered lightly. ‘* But as it is, perhaps 
because your pet abomination parade is over.” 

« Why will you never be serious? You 
know perfectly well what I mean ; parade has 
nothing to do with it.” 

«‘Serious, 1am! Never more so. What 
would you have me believe ?”” 

‘* Now that is one of those superfluous 
questions. If you would only believe how in 
earnest am! Yet you always instantly put 
me upon the defensive. What other people 
think of me I do not care, but your opinion is 
all the world tome. To you I feel I must 
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show my best side and tel] my best thoughts. 
I never cared before what any woman might 
think of me, but you subtly apply the spur 
and goad, and, just when I am feeling that I 
am not showing myself to you as 1 would, 
you occasionally give me a sense of under- 
standing that is heaven; but other times I am 
afraid of boring you.”’ ; 

*¢ Then do not think of that again, for I do 
not believe I ever was bored in my life. I 
can always manage to extract some interest.” 

«* Ah, don’t be so general. Say something 
nice to me, I deserve it, upon my honor. 
And won't you make a truce with me ?”’ 

‘“‘A truce? Why? That presupposes a 
fight, doesn’t it, and I do not think we have 
fallen out, have we? Surely I did not know 
es 

‘* You have changed, not I; for four days 
you have avoided me, and the other night on 
that ambulance drive you had Hemenway 
with you when I might have been asked 
instead.”” 

«That was Mrs. Wheeler’s affair, not 
mine. She invited the people.” 

‘© You will not give me any satisfaction I 
see, but will you sign a truce ?” 

‘¢ Certainly, if there is any necessity, only 
I did not know the need! Shall we consider 
it ‘drawn, signed and sealed?’ And are we 
not too far away from the band stand? I 
can scarcely hear the music.” 

“There are too many people there,’ 
Corson said, ‘*and I must have you alone 
to night. What canI say to convince you 
I am in earnest? Miss Cavanaugh, will you 
shake hands with me?” and Corson stopped 
in the middle of the walk. 

“Now? Why?” 

‘¢ Because I want you to. Will you?” 

‘© Why certainly,’ and Miss Cavanaugh 
put out her hand with evident friendliness. 

‘But that is your left hand,’’ Corson 
objected. 

“So it is! Well, does it matter? I think 
not, though I know there is a prejudice in 
favor of the other. Still, if you care ‘i 

*« No, it does not matter, of course. I do 
not know why I exclaimed. Thank you,” 
Corson said, as he held the girl’s hand an 
instant after the firm clasp he had given it. 

“ Now,” said Miss Cavanaugh, ‘‘ as we have 
stood here hand in hand, as though hatching 
some deep and dark conspiracy, would you 
mind telling me the reason thereof ?”” 

They were passing the band stand and 
Corson bowed to some people before he 
answered. 

«Do you remember—but you will not, of 
course. One of the first times I met you I 
heard you say that you shook hands only with 
people with whom you cared to be friends, 
that you never did so promiscuously. I 
wanted to know if you were friends with me.” 

“IT see. But do you recollect that I added 
that I never declined to do it if one offered 
the hand first? On the same theory I cer- 
tainly should not refuse any one who deliber- 
ately asked. There are only two pieces more 
on the programme, Mr. Corson, and I think 
I will go back to the house, for ¢ tattoo” is 
sounding.” 

«You must not go until I have said some- 
thing to you. If you are tired we will sit on 
the little bench where you see parade. For- 
give me if I seem peremptory, but indeed I 
must.” 
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(To be continued. ) 
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A LUNCHEON REVERIE. 


(Bring me some beef. A glass of beer) 
Your luncheon, save an empty chair. 
By Jove, sweetheart, if you were here ! 


I T’s lonely when you've none to’share 


Now, if you were, the shop could wait, 
And, dearie, please to look about ; 

*Tis here I lunch in pomp and state 
On dainty things like beef and stout. 


It’s quiet here, not rushed like most. 
These chairs are easy, are they not? 

I’ll order this—a dish they boast, 
And so they serve it nice and hot. 


That long, thin chap’s a tennis crank ; 
A rising lawyer, this one here. 

That man’s a wit who's at your back : 
Don’t listen to his yarns, though, dear. 


I know them all. I love this place— 
Please may I smoke, my dearest guest? 

It’s like a club. Not one strange face. 
A short loaf here is lots of rest. 


I’m working, yes. And you know why. 
It’s nearer every day that’s done—— 
What, two o’clock! Two hours’ gone by ? 
And—gad, the check’s luncheon for one ! 
Layton Brewer. 
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Ometimes one believes in retrospection. I 
have begun this article so many times 
by announcing that I have just been 

turning over the leaves of my English con- 
temporaries, and that I have nothing to look 
at from the club windows; that my tailor 
has sent me home a bad coat; that I am 
bored, and that Meadows is not the man he 
should be, that I wonder if, in ringing these 
few changes on my readers, 1 have not made 
them very blasé themselves, and if they have 
not laid this page down with a yawn and 
said: ‘* This fellow is insufferable. He is 
an unmitigated bore. I am tired of him.” 
And perhaps you are. 

I think that there is nothing so delightful 
in life as sympathy, and, feeling bored my- 
self, I should immensely like others to feel 
likewise. As the person who plays the tramp 
in a burlesque which I saw some time ago at 
one of the play-houses complains that there is 
nothing to eat but food, nothing to breathe 
but air, and so on, I feel likewise a compas- 
sion for any individual who has been brought 
to sucha pass. This tramp’s soliloquy is a 
marvel of philosophy, and it contains the 
very essence of ennui. If we could only eat 

esomething else but food—if we could only 
breathe something else than air—there would 
be a welcome change in our lives, and we 
should not be bored. And yet, to be bored 
is a very comforting feeling, because only 
those can afford this luxury who have nothing 
to want for and nothing to distress them. It 
is the overflow of contentment and utter suc- 
cess in life. 

I dislike exceedingly to write always about 
cotton ties, but in the present weather there 
is nothing which appeals to my sense of 
activity so boldly as a cotton tie. It seems to 
embody the summer state of existence. There 
is such a pleasure, you know, choosing cotton 
ties. It is really quite a little labor and it will 
prevent your being really bored for about half 
an hour—what an eternity. 
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I wish we had not so much ocean in our 
fashionable landscapes. I like variety, but in 
America we go strongly to waves, and winds, 
and shores, and rocks, and all that sort of 
thing. The ocean may be restless, but then 
you get so bored with it after a few days. I 
will try another subject and see if I can keep 
my attention on it fora little while. I have 
been reading a very interesting discussion in 
one of the morning prints about the use of the 
word ‘* Esquire’’ and that of ‘* Mr.’” in ad- 
dressing people. It was an English view, and 
it differed materially from ours. In England 
no man is addressed as an Esquire unless he 
really has the title; everybody else has his 
mail sent him as ** Mr.’ Here we only send 
the “« Mr.”” letter to our tradespeople, and the 
«Esquire’’ to Tom, Dick and Harry. 
Should we follow the old custom, we are 
entirely in the wrong. But then we know 
that Americans are wild fora title. We can 
never forget that previous, and even just after 
the civil war, how every American who could 
was a military man. The Georgia Colonels 
were hundred and thousand fold, and that 
grim humorist, Phoenix, tells us how he 
took off his hat on a steamboat leaving the 
pier at Sacramento—he was lonely and no 
one had come down to tel] him good-byes— 
and cried out “ Farewell Colonel.” Where- 
upon every man on the dock removed his 
hat. It is ridiculous the way we reverence 
titles. 

The very best families in England have no 
title, and many of them who trace their ances- 
try right back to the days of the Norman 
Conquest and before, never had and never 
would have an appendage to their names. 
And these men, many of them, hold the high- 
est positions, and have held them for over a 
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thousand years. They are from the old 
county families who have been the aristocrats 
and lords of the soil during these many cen- 
turies, To-day the House of Lords is called 
the Beerage instead of the Peerage, and even 
many of the strawberry leaves have only 
sprouted up as mushrooms day before yester- 
day. The prefix «« Mr.” is honored, and the 
title of «* Esquire” is not always the sign of a 
gentleman. 

The English are trying to force upon us the 
ridiculous little bobtailed coat, cutaway in 
front and sack behind. It is almost guiltless 
of outside pockets—a feature which I admire 
—but it is a garment only fora very young 
man. The reefer for outing has come in 
again, double-breasted and quite short, with a 
decided notch collar. Trousers are worn of 
ditto material, and the hat is a soft Hom- 
bourg. The Hombourg in America has 
dropped out of favor. The smoking jacket, 
or Cowes or Tuxedo coat, this season in Lon- 
don has still the shaw! collar of silk, made 
quite narrow. The jacket, itself, is short and 
white, or flowered single-breasted waistcoats 
are worn. 

I do not like a white waistcoat with a 
Tuxedo. It is a combination of two kinds 
of dress, full and demi, and makes the com- 
plete costume neither one thing nor the other. 
High, brown linen waistcoats, with gilt buttons, 
and others of wool and nankeen in decided 
colors, such as a light cream ground with a 
very small blue flower, are also being worn. 
They are also made with a small basket 
pattern with small diamond spots or tiny 
flowers in bright silk of a contrasting color. 
In white, the diamonds are alternated in blue 
and red silk. Englishmen still affect the gray 
twill frock coat and trousers with these fancy 
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waistcoats and fancier shirts. Then again 
the cutaway, or morning; seems to be gaining 
in favor and is very much worn. 

I have also heard of an extraordinary 
cycling dress, the coat of which is a reformed 
mess jacket. It is also a semi-Norfolk. It 
has a wide, round turn-down collar of cloth, 
well fastened by tabs. Its effect may be 
described as something after the fashion of a 
lounge coat when open, being loose and 
showing much shirt front; it is also made to 
button tight, and to have a look of a Norfolk 
jacket by the addition of a belt. The knick- 
ers are very full, and the shoes are of course 
low quartered. The sleeves are tight at the 
wrist, and under the arms the jacket is pro- 
tected by leather. All of these innovations 
are recommended by physicians, as the jacket 
is so arranged as to be a protection against 
cold as well as a veritable treasure when the 
body becomes heated. 

But after all, although clothes become a 
part of a personality, and one man’s clothes 
are as different from those of another as the 
individual characters of each, yet to many 
there seems such a sameness in the matter. 
It is either a lounge suit, or a smoking jacket, 
or, again, an evening suit, and so on. But 
then, men’s characters, taken entirely, differ as 
littlhe—it is only the minute accents here and 
there which bring out the distinct personali- 
ties. 

And thus in clothes, afterall, we have a sub- 
ject as universal as that of study in character. 
But characters bore me, and therefore also 
do clothes. I must do something desper- 
ate. I cannot think what. Marriage, I hear, 
is a cure for ennui, by those who give it a 
trial. 


Iam writing in my room Again in the 
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city between trips. I have just been dining 
with a charming woman, who has not yet left 
town. We have had fizz and paté in aspic, 
and after dinner we went mentally hand in 
hand through a library of rare old books, and 
reveled in the saucy verses of our ancient 
comrade, Beaudelaire. We have, in spirit, 
been far away from New York and more dis- 
tant from this every day world, back in the 
days when men were true gallants and when 
we danced the pavane and wrote patoums. 
A little artificial all this, some one may say, 
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but give me those delightful old poets who 
wrought their dainty verses, as a goldsmith 
perfects his cunning work, and through the 
corridors of centuries, we still pause to admire 
their pretty talent and their neat devices. I 
almost thought I saw a real gargoyle spouting 
water at me from the roof of a square, red- 
bricked Fifth Avenue church, built in all the 
rigid simplicity of Puritanism. And even 
here, as the light fades low, and I can hardly 
see the tracings of my pen upon paper, I am 
conscious that I am no more fin de siécle— 
odious expression—but dix huitiéme—dix 
septiéme siécle, until I hear a deéprecatory 
cough. It is Meadows, who has been stand- 
ing at the door and wishes to ask me if I 
want the candles. He brings them, and then 
my letters and mail. There are three or four 
in bold, characteristic woman’s handwriting. 
I like a dashing hand in a woman—it shows 
decision of character. I know them. They 
are invitations to pass a few days at country 
houses. There is also another—a cablegram. 
I have always instructed Meadows to open 
these, because there may be something at once 
to answer, and he, of course, as my confiden- 
tial man, should know exactly the thing to be 
done. 

There seems to bea gleam of satisfaction 
on his stolid face. He has, of course, said 
nothing, and his expression is the same, but 
I think I detect it. I thought even I heard 
him humming Britannia rules the waves—a 
most insolent and absurd song, because she 
doesn't, these days—and I slowly read the 
message. Its contents—well, I think I shall 
reserve this for another paper. It will be 
something to think about. 
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THE COWES YACHTING HAT—PRETTY 
FROCKS — DUST CLOAKS — HANDKERCHIEFS 
—BELT BUCKLES 


He muster-call for the season was 

I sounded invitingly to north, south, 

east and west. Hearty response, 
great eclat, a future of tremendous success is 
heralded from all quarters, and a gay—a very 
gay—season is assured wherever Fashion has 
set her seal, by the sea, lake, or mountain. 

The scare about the “« New Woman,” with 
the topsy-turvy possibilities of mundane hap- 
piness and order, along with Nordau’s 
‘* Degeneration” staring us in the face day 
and night, it nevertheless comes to pass, from 
the most recent researches and investigations, 
that woman is behaving normally, rationally, 
sanely, has, in fact, quite a fine, old-fashioned 
pulse and temperature, and from a man’s 
point of view, is at ]zast, so far, out of all 
danger of the predicted delirium, and is still 
her old, dear, charming self, absorbed and oc- 
cupied with her family, her home, her beauty, 
her lovely accoutrements, equipments, trap- 
pings, furnishings, and summer war-paint, in 
general. 

Toilettes for the young and pretty are so 
engaging, and permeate the air with their 
sweet freshness, lightness and air of simplicity, 
which is, after all, misleading, for they are 
complex with needlework and lace, and re- 
quire the finest skill and handiwork to pro- 
duce this illusion. Walking the piazza at this 
moment is a young and pretty woman ina 
foulard, with pink and yellow roses in bouquets 
far apart, on a white ground. The skirt is 
edged with a band of Ghent lace, beauti- 
fully gored, and hucg overa white silk lining. 
The pink silk bodice is draped with white 
mousseline de soie in broad shirrings ; taper- 
ing to the waist, and has shirred epaulettes 
forming additional shoulder length to fit over 
the wide foulard elbow sleeves, quite snugly. 
Three bretelles of striped pink and black 
tissue, underlined with black silk, separate the 
shirrings back and front and enter a belt of 
the same, with large bow and - long ends, tied 
on the left side. Collar-band and sleeve 
rosettes match the sash and bretelles. The 
effect is charming! A white mousseline de 
soie hat, with winged and twisted mousseline, 
like the crest of a wave—above two beautiful 
pink roses and foliage—is the very acme of 
becomingness, accented by a white tulle veil 
and white gloves. 

Two pretty sisters, apparently, pass and re- 
pass. An al fresco luncheon seems to be 
their destination, and as their gowns are quite 
chic they are worthy of mention. The elder 
girl, tall and handsome, wears a sprigged 
mauve taffeta in paler shades. The bottom 
of the voluminous skirt has three narrow silk 
ruffles, and no evidence of stiffness at all. 
The toulard bodice is draped to form full 
bretelles, and the open centre filled in with a 
pale pink silk, low-gathered, bavette or bib, 
above which is a lace yoke. The same treat- 
ment is observed in the back, except that 
while the bib shows very much in front, in 
the back it is barely seen between the foulard 
drapery. Iwo smart pink silk bows trim the 
shoulders, and are caught in the centre by a 
buckle of brilliants. Pink silk gargette, 
smallish bow at the back, and pink ribbon 
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sash, narrowly belted, with one loop on each 
hip, and bow with long sweeping ends in the 
bick. Exquisite little bonnet of rose-colored 
gros paille, trimmed with four black wings, 
and Crinese pinks, clustered across the front. 
White gloves, white silk parasol, with jade 
handle. 

The younger sister, petite and fair, wears 
the palest of gray crépon, the wide skirt, 
slashed in front in five places, letting in white 
figured lace plissés. White lace blouse bod- 
ice, with white satin empiécements cut in 
three V-shaped pieces, worked by hand in 
silver and crystal beads. White satin ribbon 
stock and bow, with lace appliqué on the 
band. Elbow sleeves, extremely full and 
simple, made of crepon. White rice straw 
hat, picture brim, wound and bowed up, with 
white tulle and white feathers, and nodding 
blush-roses at one side. No sweeter frame 
for a young fair face was ever conceived. 
With her pretty pink and white silk parasol 
and long white gloves she was matchless in 
her dainty grace. 

The bib fronts become prettier and pret- 
tier. One of Roaffe’s gowns, a brilliant beige 
ground taffeta, sprinkled with those delight- 
fully unreal, dreamy bouquets of crimsons 
and pinks that may be any kind of flower, 
was built up with a cream-white East India 
mull bavette, embroidered in silver and white 
floss. The slight blouse effect at the waist-line 
became more close fitting across the bust, where, 
in front, the décolletage was low and oval, 
while narrow straps over the shoulders drooped 
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into a sharp V at the back. The front chem- 
isette of blue silk, under blue mousseline de 
soie, has two ruffles that meet in the centre. 
The epaulettes are of the same, and are com- 
posed of three ruffles fitted to the shoulder, 
and entering the armhole sharply. The elbow 
sleeves are of taffeta, with the demi-sleeve in 
blue mousseline, gathered. Blue silk stock, 
with bow at the back. To wear with this 
pretty gown there may be a choice of two 
hats, a lizard-green satin straw toque, gar- 
landed with multicolored roses and foliage, or 
a black lace straw picture hat with pale pink 
and yellow poppies, buds and foliage at one 
side, and cluster of black feathers at the back 
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At the British Embassy Garden Party there 
were no end of changeable silks to be seen, 
showing lovely chameleon tints at every move- 
ment. Much admired were the pretty mous- 
seline de soie pellerines that invariably 
accompanied each gown. Ghent lace and 
tea roses seemed to give the latest cachet. 
Mrs. Ayres, the richest widow in Paris, wore 
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the widow’s favorite color, silver-gray, and 
brightened up her toilette with some of her 
wonderful jewels. 

Yachting hats for Cowes are being made of 
linen—white, black and colored; and are 
shaped into sailor form by quilting. Very 
fetching they are said to be, and, of course, 
all the smart people will wear them, not only 
at Cowes, but we shall have them at Newport 
and Bar Harbor before the racing begins. 

Dust cloaks, as they are now made, become 
a toilette in themselves. So charmingly are 
they built, of chameleon silks, foulards—shot 
silks, accordion-plaited, as well as of white 
and figured baréges, with laces and ribbons 
for trimming. Some pale gray and fawn 
colored alpacas, lined with pretty fancy silks, 
turn out delightfully. The skirts are long and 
flowing, set on a yoke, which is usually very 
elaborate with embroidery of some kind. The 
sleeves are immense 4 la Russe, slit up to the 
shoulder. Gauze ruchings round the neck, 
ribbons to tie at the throat, finish the prettiest 
models. It is so sensible to make one’s self 
look well under adverse circumstances ; one of 
those social virtues the world has lately waked 
up to. Dust or rain need no longer disfigure 
us. 

Tea gowns and matinees of kilted gauzes 
and mousselines are fairy things for the sum- 
mer. Entrancing greens, pinks, blues, yel- 
lows, with white silk foundations or colors to 
match, turn out charmingly. A wealth of 
lace and ribbon are easily consumed in the 
ornamentation of them. 

A small fortune might be spent on fine 
handkerchiefs—the Rue de la Paix beauties, 
the perfection of taste and elegance.. Em- 
broidery on them is confined to a narrow 
border, with bits of real lace set in some- 
times, or merely the narrow lace edge, which 
they mostly have. The entire real lace hand- 
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kerchief is seen in the shops, but no one car- 
ries them. They will return some day, with 
the ring and chain attachment. 

Mouchoirs are marked with entwined let- 
ters. Some still prefer a monogram, but if 
separate letters are used they must be very 
small. 

As bodices are all belted, gold and silver 
buckles are in demand, especially gold ones. 
Those great doors, or gates, that are offered 
for sale, no one with good taste would wear. 
Small buckles are used on hats, but no longer, 
as they were. Shoe-buckles, both gold, silver 
and old paste heirlooms, everybody who has 
them uses them on house-slippers, let the 
fashion be what it may. But now that ties 
are the fashionable shoe, the shoe-buckle is no 
longer visible en grande toilette. 





PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CORSELET—RETURN 
OF THE CURTSEY AS A FORM OF SALUTA- 
TION—HOW WHITE VEILS MAY BE MADE 
LESS TRYING TO FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Ovelties, novelties, and nothing but 
charming novelties, are the order of 
the day. Indeed, so numerous are 

they, that I might fill column after column of 
Vogue with the mere mention of their nature 
and quality. To begin with, the most ¢¢ rafi- 
nées’’ of our fashion leaders have decregd 
that the somewhat humdrum and out-of-date 
tiaras and ‘‘ riviéres*’ shall not be worn this 
summer, however solemn or official the occa- 
sion may be. But as many of Eve’s daughters 
who are the happy possessors of glittering 
gems can not make up their minds to discard 
these precious belongings, they have inaugur- 
ated a very chic and becoming way of wearing 
them. Jewelers are, at the present moment, 
busily employed in transforming many of 
these “demodé’’ tiaras and collars into 
‘‘ corselets ’’ of many-hued stones. The ef- 
fect is exceedingly good when they are worn 
by slender women, for these novel and costly 
adjuncts of feminine toilette are not so heavy 
looking as the stomacher, and, moreover, the 
gracefully pointed curves which encircle breast 
and hips, add greatly to the shapeliness of 
the figure. 

In the **corbeille’’ of Mlle. Mathilde 
Weisweiller, who has just been married to 
Baron Henri Rothschild, there was one of 
these ideal “ corselets’’ made entirely of dia- 
monds and pearls. It is ten inches in depth, 
and is composed of a medley of diamond true- 
lovers’ knots interspersed with drops of mag- 
nificent pearls, and fmished off at the bottom 
with an incomparably rich-looking fringe of 
large pearls. This truly royal jewel was one 
of the young bridegroom’s .presents, another 
of them being twelve rows of huge round 
pearls to hang on the front of the corsage by 
clasps of pink diamonds shaped like japonicas, 
There are 670 pearls in this jewel, all chosen, 
one by one, by Baron Henri himself, in order 
to match them perfectly. 

The exposition of the trousseau, presents, and 
‘* corbeille” in the salons of Baroness Nathan- 
iel Rothschild excited the admiration of all 
those admitted to see it, for had Haroun-al- 
Rachid's treasure chambers been thrown open 
before their eyes, they could hardly have been 
more dazzled. A parure of priceless rubies, 
presented by the Baroness to the bride, caused 
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many a ladye fair to break the tenth Com- 
mandment, so marvelous were the purity, size, 
and color of the stones. 

Another brilliant wedding was that ot 
Mlle. Mercédes Luisa Cuzman-Blanco, sister 
of the Duchesse de Morny, with the Marquis 
de Noé. The soiree de contrat was attended 
by all that Paris holds of great names and 
great fortunes, and owing to the new fash- 
ion prescribing that girls and young married 
women are now abandoning the stiff and mas- 
culine bow which until lately has been their 
form of salutation, and to recur to the old- 
fashioned and courtly curtsey, one would have 
thought oneself transported into a salon of the 
last century. The illusion was further en- 
hanced by the decidedly Louis Seize toilettes 
of the ladies. The fiancée wore a pink silk 
muslin frock, finely shirred, over a ** dessous *’ 
of Indian pink moiré-antique, and on each 
shoulder a large butterfly of white lace, edged 
with pearls. Her hair was dressed very low in 
the neck —for this is to be the coming fashion 
—and was entwined with strings of pink pearls. 

She carried in her hand, not the habitual 
and massive round “bouquet de fiancée” 
which involuntarily reminds one of a cauli- 
flower, but a new and singularly pretty sheaf 
of long-stemmed blossoms called “la gerbe 
Trianon,*’ and which is disposed in such a 
way that the flowers hang separately without 
any kind of crush, like a perfumed cascade, 
but not in the erratic manner of that horror of 
horrors—the English Goodyear shower bou- 
quet. This sheaf was tied with pink velvet 
streamers, on the end of which—and this is 
another novelty—was fastened the future 





Marquise’s monogram and coronet in tiny 
rubies and diamonds. General Cuzman- 
Blanco presented her with a marvelous 
aigrette of diamonds, each single stone being 
pierced like a bead and strung on fine 
platinum wire. Nothing can convey an idea 


of the airiness, transparency and glitter of 


such an ornament, the only drawback thereto 
being its enormous price. The Marquise 
Hervey de St. Denis’s present was an Epis- 
copal ring of great value and antiquity. 

The “ grande semaine,” as the week that 
precedes the Grand Prix is called, was un- 
usually gay. The weather was admirably 
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suited to the numerous fétes that marked its 
advent, and our élégantes, having no reason 
to dread the lamentable effég@ts of wind and 
rain upon their garb, were “all smiles.” Quite 
the reverse was the Féte des Fleurs, which 
was, I am sorry to say, so complete a fiasco 
that I hardly believe in the possibility of an- 
other one ever being given here. The day 
was a succession of heavy thunder-showers, 
coming down in torrents, with disastrous re- 
sult, everybody flying helter-skelter from the 
field of action. The sole feature of the féte 
that struck me as being new and pretty were 
several flower toilettes worn by young girls, 
one of them being especially fetching. It 
was composed of a pale blue silk skirt and 
corsage, upon which had been sewn row upon 
row of real forget-me-nots, while the large, 
silvered-straw Trianon hat, shaped like a 
basket, was filled with the same tender little 
flowerets 
Paris is as full as an egg, but after 
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or mauvish, pink, This precaution will ensure 
both a youthful and a well groomed appear- 
ance to the swarthiest complexion. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, June, 1895. 





WATERING-PLACE WEAR 


Charming idea in fitting out a young girl 
is to have several empiécements to cer- 
tain frocks. 


Garden-party frocks, one for a blonde, is 
of white gauze, with a rippling hair stripe of 
mauve satin. ‘The skirt hangs over a pretty 
white silk one, and is ruffled, with lace on 
the edge, up to the knee. A yoke of lace in 
front, perfectly transparent, with full bavette 
below of mauve chiffonette. The back in one 
plait of gauze, with lace entre-deux over 
mauve silk lining each side. Sleeves of gauze 
chiffonette, and lace entre-deux, extremely full, 

and draped in swirls. White 





One of the.most 
girlish, becoming 
things was made 
of white lawn, a 


yoke back and ne 


front ; but while 
the back was 
straight, the front 
yoke was arched 
over each bust. 





the Grand Prix the season will nom- 
inally be at an end, and everybody will 
take flight to the chateaux, the moun- 
tains or the sea-shofe. At Auteuil, the 
other day, the dresses were mostly 
light, crisp and of pristine freshness. 
I greatly admired some old-fashioned 
flowered gauze frocks worn over silk, 
and of the most delicate and ethereal 
tints. The grand chic is tor these 
dresses to be painted by hand, an 
expensive fad to be sure, but still very 
effective and pretty. One tall, aristo- 
cratic bride of the year, who bids fair 
to become one of our greatest ‘* lead- 
ers,” wore an exquisite gown of this b 
kind. It was of white pineapple ba- Yj 
tiste over white taffetas, and was painted Vy 
with quaint garlands and clusters of 
dandelion fluff, pink thistles and candy- 
tuft. The bodice was ornamented from 
neck to waist in front with finely 
plaited frills of corn-colored Valen- 
ciennes, the full sleeves, the waist and 
neck being tied with corn-colored 
velvet ribbon, and the Lambelle hat 
of coarse, corn-hued straw, being 
trimmed with a full box-plaiting of 
Valenciennes around the 

crown, afhxed here and 














satin girdle and bow, lawn 
and lace stock, with white 
satin bow in the back. 
White chip hat- straight 
brim—with tulle quillings 
of rose-pink, and tufts of 
Maderia blossoms and vine 
foliage. Pink and mauve 
shaded silk bow at one side. 
White parasol, with two 
bunches of violets. White 
gloves. 

Another captivating 
frock has skirt and corselet 
cut in one piece, material 
silver-gray silk crepon. 
v Bodice with Eton effect, 
produced by fine Italian 
point, fastening on the 





Wf, shoulder. The lace is lined 
VY with rose-pink silk, and at 
Up the bust the lining is turned 
a to form butterfly bow, 


stretching across to the 
sleeves. The lace and silk 
are then drawn down under 
the bow into two points at 
the hips, and fastened by 
two brilliant Strasse buttons. 
Sleeves en balon, of crépon, 
fastened at elbow small pink 
roses. Large black tulle 











there with bronzed _§ scara- — 


beus. From the left side 

rose a high, over-curling > 
aigrette, and white gloves, 

white suéde shoes and a EX 
white peau-de-soie parasol, 5s 
gold-mounted and _ covered = Zt 
with Valenciennes, gave the 

finishing touches to this very 

dainty costume. 


? 
I must now let my read- RJ 
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ers into a little secret de 
toilette which may prove 
useful and even agreeable, 
especially to those whose 
complexions no longer 
possess the fraicheur of extreme youth. 
They may themselves have noticed that 
white veils, although so cool and agreeable 
for summer wear, have the effect of inten- 
sifying every defect or blotch upon the 
skin. I would therefore advise them to line 
these veils with very diaphanous pink gauze, 
being careful to choose flesh, and not a bluish 


SUGGESTIONS IN SILK, SATIN, GAUZE AND LACE, WITH RIBBON ACCESSORIES, 


. Two lawn rufties, one 
\ deeper than the other, 
fell over the bodice 
sleeves, and from the 
lawn collar-band a strap 
two inches wide, back 
and front, entered the 
girdle. Side pieces under 
the arm were shaped to 
enter the girdle also, 
showing the fullness of bodice material be- 
tween them and middle strap. 

All the edges were trimmed with yellow 
lace, and a ribbon sash, tied at the back with 
long ends, gave the perfect finish that was 
required. Indian silk embroideries on gowns, 
blousettes, bavettes, or empiécements, are the 
latest novelties. 
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hat, covered with two or 
three shades of pink roses 
and quantities of leaves. Long, pale 
gray gloves and brocaded silk para- 
sol, applegreen ground, white trefoil 
design in white and black. Gold 
mounted. 
The prettiest gowns are being made 
of fine colored linens, in Delft blues, 
grass green, yellow, rose-pink and 
écru. Collars and revers are made of 
lawn, lace and open a jour embroidery. 
These, and the colored alpacas, are 
. the smart frocks of the season, and 

quite the newest. They are capable 
of the greatest simplicity, or may be quite 
trimmed up, as the wearer is inclined. But 
the simplest style is ever the best for such 
gowns. 

Few frocks look better than piqués when 
made well. A brown check or light barring 
on white ground, with plain Paquin skirt, 
bodice tight fitting, with white lawn blousette, 
and a setting of finest embroidery in yoke 
above, strapped below with leaf-points. The 
entire back of the embroidery. Girdle of waist 
white satin, andsmart bow. Piqué sleeves to 
elbow, with embroidered cuffs turning up and 
fitted to the arm below. The collar-band of 
white satin, with bow in the back. <A toque 
of mixed brown and green straw was worn, 
trimmed by a simple twist of green stems coiled 
about the crown, with bunches of hop blossoms. 


FOR “MAGPIE” TOILETTES 
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. Bias | 
Velveteen 
Skirt | 
Bindings | 
do not deface | 
the shoes and | 
give the most | 
elegant finish to the skirt edge. 


A set of the''S. H. & M."* miniature iigwres showing | 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailedfor 10c. in | Stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.A.& M.” Dress Stays are the Best. | 
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A Handsome Catalogue at 
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GORMULLY& JEFFERY MFG Co 
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GREAT WESTERN. | 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. | 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
New Yore. 
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“ Plate that Wears.’’ 


leriden 
Britannia 


Co.’s 





Gold and Silver Plate 


has all the artistic character 
of the best solid ware at a 
fraction of the cost. 

And it wears. Otherwise 


we would not have the 
largest business in our line in 


the world. 


| Meriden Britannia Co.| 


MADISON SQUARE 


208 FIFTH AVE, 


| 
1128-1130 BROADWAY. | 


FINE CHINA ©: > @ 
RICH CUTGLASS “| 2) 


y “CHINA THAT WEARS.” 
Prices one-quarter less than 
elsewhere. 

A Visit to our store incurs no | 
obligations to buy. 

Our 174-page Illustrated Cat- 
alogue No. 5-F is free. 

Which shall it be? Visit to 
our store, or a Catalogue? 


NN " 50- 52 W.22nd.St NEW YORK. 


170 Bellevue Ave, Newport, R./. 











heatena! 


Cooks in a minute ! 

Every grocer sells it ! 

Has no equal on earth ! 

The perfect breakfast food’! 

| HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 sth Ave 





Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
Firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 
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Deodorant 


Powder 


for 


olint 


and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 


The only odorless and harmless 
Gry goods stores and all drogen. 


_ BETS VWew YORK SUGLD CO., 166 Greene Street, New Vern, 7 


At Notion Counters of 
Box, by mail, 5c. 


stn. Sample 
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Science as applied to the art of cleanliness has 
reached high tide in S-aen-a-d-o-r Skin Soap. 
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Sooetee ‘Skin emp 
is the most wonderful soap known for baby biem- 
ishes. 





































CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lapies’ Rounp Hats AND BonneETsS 
AND 


THe Duntap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., »>New York. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


4&3 Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 








Gap Essence 


Raine «Yiotets 


(Name Registered. ) 












THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
fim other scent of its name. A 
specialty par ‘excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


> ‘Ho. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


| WULHENS & KROPPP, New York, U. S. Agents 


SUMMER RESORTS 


EQUINOX HOUSE 
SUMMER RESORT 


OPEN JUNE 19 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
Send for descriptive book. Dogs net taken. 
F. H. ORYVIS 





THE HALCYON. 


(FORMERLY HALC YON HALL) 
MILLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Built, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has 
no equal anywhere in quiet ele- 
gance or natural location. Eleva- 
«-tion 1,000 ft. Unique in desi 
w °' ideal in management (new ¢ is 
¢ Season), perfect cuisine, beautiful 
5 drives, charming country with scen- 
ery like rural England. Rates re- 
duced to per day and upwerds. 
y Special by the season. 

from Grand Centra! Station, N. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 

Special Parlor Car to hotel leaves N. Y. on 3:45 P. M. 

train, Fri iays and Saturdays. 
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1434 436 
Fig. 1441—Batiste sailor collar with fichu- Fig. 1440—Collarette of pierced white silk, Corselet of folded silk. Pendant straps of the 
like pieces of insertion-trimmed batiste com- finished on edges with narrow plaiting of black silk finished with bows. 
ing from under the front and fastened with chiffon. Fig. 1436—Model for bodice of piqué or 
a bow. Fig. 1434—Over dress of white lace or gauze. cloth. 























solved. Dry in the shade. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING 


Malt 
Extract 


There is substance 
to it; it is vivifying, 
life producing; gives 
vim and bounce=— it 
braces. 


The 
«BEST”’ 
Tonic 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


To retain the brilliancy of Ginghams, wash them only in | 
luke warm water, in which a tablespoonful of salt and an equal | 
quantity of Ivory Soap to each gallon of water, have been dis- 














“That’s what makes my Complexion Fair.” 





Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH. 


Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 
At Popular Prices. Sold Everywhere. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























“Or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City.” 








| BEE MAN? 5—7 THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And a Delicious Remedy 
Jor Indigestion and 
’ Sea-Sickness. 
~. Send § cents for 

a sample package. 
, Beeman Chemical Co. 
tog Lake St., Cleveland, O. 

Originators of 

Pgprsin CHEWING Gum 








fair 
Vi omen 


From 


Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of | 


ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, ana 
other American cities, origi- 


nally published in Vogue 


and now gathered 
into one volume. 
New York 


The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
mdccexciv 


This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 220 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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LONDON. 


vernment 


* For Sale by all Grocers. 








35 Broadway, New York, 


In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of 
nt Offices, and all Clubs, otcte mr Ay tee 
Send 15 cents to above address (_* Sample Bottle. 





‘STUNION SQUARE *¥9 3 
MADEN LINE “gi 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


HE CLUB= 
ee 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLANDGIN, 
Tom GIN, VERMOUTH 4 YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality, 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made ot the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail~made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious, A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 4oc. 


Avoid Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists & Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
Hartford, Conn. 
and 20 pe W. London, England, 


SAUCE 


commons, India and other 


— 
Also Sole Agents for United States 


BRAND «Co «fi, is 








We have made and sold the original Hand- 
Made Water Cracker for 94 years. Every 
Cracker is stamped simply and plainly 





Seven letters only! No more, no 
less! Count them, and accept no 
cracker stamped otherwise if you want 
the original. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 





pueeee of Panera A PeRrect CORSET 


The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
J, ee e. 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 


more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 





FOR BEAUTY, 
for comfort, for improvement of the complexion, 
use only Pozzoni’s PowpeR; there is nothing 
equal to it, 


THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 








The ** TRAMP 
and hasn’t used any since—is only waiting an 
| watching for S-a-n-a-d-o-r Skin Seap. 
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who sed soap evo veut age KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 2 
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Fig. 1430—The collarette on this figure is 
composed of lace, and slashed at intervals along 
the edge. 

Fig. 1429—A combination black grenadine 
and green and black bayadére stripe silk, 

Fig. 1426 —An example of heavy white pas- 








sementerie trimming interlaced on bodice and 
the lower half of sleeves. 

Fig. 1435—Silk gauze, trimmed with yoke 
and insertion of lace, worn over silk slip 

Fig. 1433—Blue and white cloth costume. 

Fig. 1431 — Light quality silk gown, trimmed 


with rows of very fine gauze, cut in points and 
plaited. 

Fig. 1432 —‘* Surplice ’’ bodicefront. Large 
sleeves decorated at top with enormous ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 1437—Silk skirt, blue spots on white 
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we 
























































1427 


ground. Bodice of plain blue silk covered 
with white lace, the silk showing through at 
intervals. 

Fig. 1427—Bodice of spangled net worn over 
silk lining. Ribbon trimming across front and 
back, and full bows on shoulders. 
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PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 























ELEANORA DUSE 


Ta Londoners are on the horns of a 
dilemma. Not only are the two 
largest and most luminous stage 

stars in the city at one and the same time, 
but they are playing the same pieces. Mad- 
ame Bernhardt and Signora Duse are on such 
an even plane of greatness that neither crit- 
ics nor public venture on a deliberate opinion 
as to which is really the greater artist. It is 
not, however, so especially difficult to deter- 
mine. Both artistes have been equally 
equipped with a thorough training in the 
mechanique of their art. In knowledge of 
‘‘ the tricks of the trade’’ they are equal. 
In the time it takes them to get at the 
‘‘ meat’? of a part (to use a professional 
phrase) they would seem to be ona par. In 
the sensitive perception that enables them to 
estimate the immediate value and result of 
their acting on an audience, and the ability 
to vary effects on the spur of the moment 
according to the temper, moods and tenses 
of the audience, there is little to choose be- 
tween these gifted women. 

Yet one is nearly, if not quite a better— 

at least, a truer, a wider artist that the other. 
In the demi-mondaine scenes of Camille the 
Frenchwoman is better, because truer to na- 
ture, than her Italian rival. But then, at 
this stage of the play Mme. Duse has to act 
more than the Frenchwoman, who, from a 
variety of circumstances, is enabled to permit 
a considerable element of ‘*self’’ to appear. 
For similar reasons the Italian lady lapses 
easily into self in the quiet simplicities of the 
third act of Dumas’s remarkable play, while 
the Frenchwoman has to act so hard and so 
carefully to keep up the illusion of the scene 
that the wires of the mechanique are not al- 
ways hidden. The scales of judgment are 
then, at the death scene, after some oscila- 
tion, again nearly even. First one and then 
the other has been scoring points. In Ca- 
mille the death scene must be the final bat- 
tle ground for supremacy. The opinion of 
the majority of critics is that Mme. Duse 
cts distinctly better than Mme. Bernhardt. 
| don’t mean by this to say that one dies 
etter than the other, but that in choice of 
nethods of dying that of the Italienne is 
etter chosen and more moving, 

Taking all the characters of both repor- 
toires in consideration, something more than 
n inkling is gained of the personal characters 
if the two actresses. The womenly women 
f the drama suit one, the exotic, erotic, the 
trange, chimeric, idol-worshiping, fantastic 
jwinburnian woman, the other. As one 
of the best London critics said, if Madame 
Bernhardt had to return to the Francaise now 
he would be ‘‘a disturbance of equilibrium 
ather than an increase of effective force.’” 
Her failures in such parts as Ophelia and 
Joan of Arc were emphatic; and the worst 
usiness mistake she ever made was trying to 


” 


imagine she could work herself into the nec- 
essary frame of mind to enact the Virgin 
Mother, in spite of a temperament du diable, 
from which she could never escape. It 
would be impossible to think of Mme. Bern- 
hardt nursing an infant with a group of her 
offspring round her. On the other hand, 
Mme. Duse would not strike one as an im- 
possible stocking-mender, and our notion of 
the fitness of things would hardly be disturbed 
if we saw her presiding at a party of kinter- 
garten little ones, 

Madame Duse is a woman; Madam 
Bernhardt, so much too much a woman. 
Madame Duse is a true comedy artist; 
Madame Bernhardt a melodramatic actress. 

The chances are that if, for a test, both 
ladies had to p!ay a round of characters out 
of their ‘* line of business,’’ that is to say, 
parts in which their authors had not studied 
their personalities, in order to fit them with 
parts, Madame Duse would afford less oppor- 
tunity for hostile criticism than her brilliant 
rival, 


NOTES 


There is no doubt we shall have one of 
these interesting thespiennes with us in the 
winter, but we must not count on both. 
Madame Duse is very delicate. I cannot 
gather any reliable evidence to support the 
oft-repeated rumor that she is stricken with 
phytisis, though there seems to be little doubt 
she does suffer from melancholia. Ameri- 
can hotels and-methods try her. The critics 
drove Mary Anderson off the stage, and it is 
to be feared that the over-energetic reporter 
is a thorn in the side of the quiet, sad lady 
who loves not the demonstrative side of her 
profession. 

Lately there have appeared some deservedly 
severe strictures on the salacious stupidities of 
the roof-garden and variety theatre entertain- 
ments. It was gratifying, however, to 
have Mr. Brunelle, of vaudeville fame, 
call my attention to a framed communi- 
cation in the stage entrance of Mr. Proc- 
tor’s Twenty-third Street theatre. It was 
a sort of proclamation to his artists, which 
they were invited to study before unpacking 
their trunks. In it Mr. Proctor called at- 
tention to the fact that ‘his audiences were 
composed of ladies and.children; and in the 
interest of morality and good taste, sugges- 
tive remarks or actions, vulgarity, songs or 
gags mentioning nationality or creed,’’ were 
all strictly forbidden: not even a humble 
d n was permitted. Further, though 
Mr. Proctor was satisfied that it was un- 
necessary.to request them “ not to shoot the 
pianist, for he would do his best,’’ they were 
not allowed to address this august individual. 

All that was refreshing. Then I wan- 
dered to the front of the Twenty-third Street 
house and fell up against the photographs of 
three young women, ratherthin, allina heap 
doing the splits, and another of ampler pro- 
portions who was pressing court plaster to her 
forehead with her shin-bone. What can be 
Mr. Proctor’s definition of a ‘* vulgar ges- 
ture’’? 

If the occasional roughness of the Ameri- 
can scribe is regrettable, the pusillanimity of 
his English confrére is contemptible. Henry 
Irving—I beg his pardon, Sir H. Irving— 
has failed lately in Don Quixote, and Tree 
in Fedora, but most of the papers, to put it 
quite plainly, have been direct perverters of 
the truth on the subjects. Tree is a charac- 
ter actor, and has none of the necessary fire 
and elan to realize Loris Ipanoff. A dozen 
correspondents have been good enough to 
send me information and opinions. One 
writes : 

‘© You remember the first night of Daven- 
port’s Fedora, and how Bob Mantel] electri- 
fied us all as Loris? I was there for the 
Times, and you were escorting poor, dear, 
dead, brilliant, eratic Dolly Delaro, if you 
remember. Mantel was great, wasn’t he? 
Looked as handsome as a picture, and made 
us all whiz with his passion. Tree painted 
in the part (you will understand what I 
mean) with the most exasperating finical- 
ness. He held the whole play back while 





he would act—confound him! It may be 
first sere but, though Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was good, give me Fanny Daven- 
port.”’ 

The above is an independent opinion, and 
itis reliable. Yet the English newspapers 
gush over Tree. The harm of this craven 
writing is that Mr. Tree will soon spoil one 
of the best character actors who ever paced 
a stage. 

Speaking of Mr. Mantel, I am able to 
announce from the authority of his own lips 
that he wants a new play. If anybody will 
send him one it will stand a chance of being 
read, not the best kind of chance, for Man- 
tel, like most stars and managers, hates 
reading plays, but relies on the amiability 
of his clever leading lady, Miss Behrens, and 
first gets her to examine scripts, then a few 
friends and relatives, and, if they are all en- 
thusiastic, Mr. Mantel will then wrestle per- 
sonally with the manuscript. 

To the foregoing it might be well to add 
that the creator of Loris here has announced 
each year for five years, that ‘* he must have 
a new play. He really will not have a tour 
booked until he’s got a play ’’—and he goes 
out just the same. All the road managers 
are glad to have him, for he is one of the 
few stars who have earned their stella rays. 
I will take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. 
Mantel that he is probably keeping himself 
out of New York city because he won't 
provide himself with new material. 

I am the fortunate possessor of considerable 
first-hand information about several of the 
new plays that are coming to the city next 
season, notably Mr. Jones’s The Triumph 
of the Philistines, The Home Secretary, by 
Mr. Carton—acquired, it is said, by Mr. Dan 
Frohman for the Lyceum—and hope to 
make good use of my gossip next week. 


STAGE RUMOR 


Sardou’s latest work, Pres Saint Gervais, 
is in rehearsal. —Bruneau and Zolla are writ- 
ing an opera.—The Kendals no longer draw ; 
therefore, it is rumored Dan Frohman will 
no longer manage them.—Mr. Miller, of 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre, is 
abroad, studying Maurel’s methods—a wise 
proceeding.—M. Febvre, ci-devant poseur, 
is not writing a book on America—Dicu 
merci! Richard Mansfield is nervous about 
his new leading lady, Miss Carey Turner, 





because she is separated from her husband, 
Mr. Mack, of Albany.—Mollie Fuller was 
the first woman bare-faced enough to dance 
with bare feet.—Mrs. Buchanan, wife of 
the recently electrocuted Docior, will 
probably be unable to enjoin Professor Horo- 
witz’s play on the gruesom subject of her 
husband's exeeution, owing to lack of funds. 
Pressure is being brought to bear on Mr. 
Jefferson to study a new part before he re- 
tires. —Inventor Hammerstein talks of open- 
ing his new theatre with a bare-foot ballet-— 
ugh !—Actors dislike Mansfield, but prefer 
him to the general run of managers, mere ex- 
perts in figures, who control a stage without 
understanding it.—Mrs. Jack Riley has fin- 
ished her play for Nat Goodwin. Marguerite 
Merrington and Martha Morton, the other 
lady dramatists, are both busy ‘* on commis- 
sion.’’— McKee Rankin is to be ostracised 
for play-piracy—unfortunate. He is probably 
the best Sir Anthony Absolute living.—Mr. 
William Archer’s Theatrical World of 1894 
is worth reading. 








HAIRCLOTH 


IS THE 


Standard Interlining. 


BECAUSE . 


It is the coolest lining iad 

It is the strongest lining made. 

It is not affected by dampness. 

It is very elastic and resilient. 

It is made in any weight. 

It is obtainable in grey, black or 
white. 

It will not break or crush. 

It can be made into a separate 
skirt. 

For sleeves and skirts it is beyond 
comparison. 





CHARLES E, PERVEAR, , Aquat. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL 
VALUE makes it the CHEAPEST and MOST SA TISFACTORY. 
We guarantee the Weft of our make to be ALL hair. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 
WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 





' PRINT IN BINDING 
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READY MADE GOWNS FOR GIRLS 


(From $1.98 to $11.95. ) 


Othing can be imagined prettier for 
young girls, of from twelve to four- 


teen years of age, than the ready- 
made frocks now to be seen in several of the 
best shops, their makeup being dainty in 
the extreme. 

One of blue denim had the quite full 
skirt laid in three box plaits in the back, and 
no trimming whatever in or above the four- 
inch hem. The bodice was made with a 
blouse front, and had a sailor collar and cuffs 
of white piqué. The plainness and simplic- 
this well-cut was full of dis- 


ity of dress 


sixteen years, were seen for $7.95. Some of 
the new alpacas, with tiny black lines on 
white or colored grounds, are made up for 
little girls with Eton jacket and skirt, to be 
worn with shirt-waists or chemisettes of 
washable materials, or Japanese silk. With 
these dresses the ribbon belt and bow are 
quite important, and gives a necessary finish 
to the costume. 

Crépons and tan whipcords, prettily com- 
bined with ribbons, braid or velvet, are 
shown among the ready-made suits for girls 
from twelve to fourteen years. A_ biscuit- 
colored crépon, trimmed with pale azure 
ribbons, forming belt, collar and epaulettes, a 
straight piece defining the yoke of écru lace, 
was charming, and not too dear at $11.95. 

Washable cotton dresses are shown in 
great variety. Among these some of the 


Lovely little suits in striped galatea, dimity 
and gingham, for children from two to five 
years, with embroidered ruffles around the 
yokes or otherwise trimmed, are to be had 
from $1.98 to $2.95, according to the trim- 
ming. 

Girls’ reefer jackets, in Scotch tweeds or 
fine striped or checked woolen material, are 
from $1.98 to $3, according to size. Hand- 
some jackets of covert cloth, whipcord or 
Scotch tweed, are offered for $3.98 up to 
$5. 

LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy In the Shops.) 


Charming bodice was made by a young 
girl after a French model, which 


commends itself by its simplicity 
and the ease with which it was made up. 


horizontal. The waist when made wa 
trimmed with straps of pale green satin rib 
bon over the shoulders, ending in a rosett 
both back and front. A folded belt of th 
green ribbon, with large rosette on th: 
side, and a collar of ribbon tied in a bow 
at the back, completed this unusually prett 
waist. 

The stripes, running horizontally, are ver 
becoming to a slim figure. 
white spotted Swiss and organdie have bec: 
made from this model, which is so sim; 
that anyone who can sew at all can copy i: 
There are no seams in the corsage, exce; 
under the arms. 


on the wrong side. 
There are*Mmany uses to which the pret: 
Moorish and Egyptian fret-work may 





‘Rom an English periodical Vogue reproduces the costumes of four Australian women bicyclers. 
ij knickerbockers dashing along on bicycles through the streets of Melbourne, and now the cycling women have a club of their own. 


troduction of bicycles and treeches into the hitherto happy home. 


reled garments rather than to enjoy the serenity of connubial bliss. 


tinction, and its adaptability to mountain or 
seaside were very apparent. The price asked 
was $6. 

An-ther delightful costume for a girl of 
twelve, or therabouts, was of black mohair, 
the skirt made as above, with three boxplaits 
in the back, and trimmed with three rows of 
narrow yellow silk braid just above the hem. 
The corsage was made with chemisette of 
white alpaca striped with the yellow braid, 
and a sailor collar of the same material simi- 
larly trimmed. The full sleeves of black 


alpaca were finished with cuffs to match the 
collar. 

Tailor-made blazer suits of storm serge and 
covert cloth, suitable for girls of fourteen and 


prettiest are in chambray or piqué, trimmed 
with embroidery, and sometimes with lace, 
although lace is nei as pretty as the Swiss or 
Hamburg embroideries. From $3 to $5 are 
asked for these, while more simply trimmed 
suits of gingham and dimity may be. pur- 
chased for from $1.98 to $3. 

Plain outing suits, in navy blue flannel or 
serge, made in either blouse, blazer or Eton 
jacket fashion, with collars of piqué or other 
washable material, which are, of course, ad- 
justable, were seen for $4.50 and $6. These 
are for girls of fourteen and sixteen years. 
Fine dotted Swiss lawns, French lawns and or- 
gandies, trimmed with ribbons and embroid- 
eries, in various ways, are marked at $9.75. 





Two and a half yards of striped lawn, pale 
green and white, were used for the corsage. 
On one side, all along its length, five rows 
of shirring were made, which, when drawn 
together, formed the yoke. 

It will be seen that no seams are in this, 
and that the stripes run horizontally. When 
the threads are drawn up the yoke is fitted 
and adjusted, and then a slit (horizontal) is 
cut, through which the arms are passed. 
This is cut. out afterward when the ma- 


terial has been drawn down to the 
waist and the belt adjusted. A seam is 
sometimes necessary under the arms. The 


sleeves, large leg-o’-mutton shape, are also 
cut on the cross, so that the stripes are 


It is said that it has become quite a common sight to see women in 
) ) J i It must be admitted, though, that 
the rendiag of the conventional female garments has, in many cases, brought about some rending of hearts, and domestic dissension has sometimes followed the in- 


In more than one case in Melbourne has the wife preferred to get astride her safety in the double-bar- 


put. The economical woman has used 2 
bit of it to beautify an improvised corner 
closet in a country house. A_ three-cor- 
nered shelf was placed high up in the wall, 
and against it a length of the fret-work, 
with arched top, was nailed. A_ yellow 
silk curtain in a rod fell from the lowe: 
side, hiding the closet, which was fur- 
nished. with a lower shelf, and a row of 
hoops for gowns and wraps. The fret-work 
was made in a simple geometrical pattern, 
with a row of beading at the bottom, and, as 
said before, was arched in the upper side. 
The cost of it was $1.25 the square foot. It 
gave to the corner closet a very finished and 
professional look. 


Several waists ot 


To keep the shirring in 
place one or two rows of bobbin are tacked 


> 
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| MY LITERARY PASSIONS. 


i WHAT THEY READ ie 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 


O fair-minded person can read this 
N book without feeling at the end 
a profound and sincere respect for 
the man who in the face of such adverse 
drcumstances persevered in the purpose 
formed in early youth; and who through 
illness, poverty and want of opportunity 
clung to his intention to be a writer with 
a dogged and wholly admirable persistency. 
More than this, however, would be neces- 
sary to make a thoughtful reader accept 
his dicta, here set forth with a tranquil 
security of being always right, that irresist- 
ibly brings to mind the famous mot (which 
has as many authors as Columbus has birth- 
places): ** I wish 1 were as cocksure of any- 
thing as Macauley is of everything.’’ This 
quality, by-the-bye, is one of the few he has 
in common with that brilliant and unreliable 
writer who was one of his “ passions ’’—and 
this, taken together with the limitations un- 
consciously revealed in this book, explains 
clearly enough the narrowness of Howells’s 
mental horizon. As a study in degeneration 
of taste, accompanied by the usual phenom- 
ena of degeneration—an unhealthy pride in 
his last low estate, and amused contempt for 
his former higher one—the book is most 
curious. 

Within his exceedingly circumscribed 
opportunities of choice in his boyhood and 
early youth, it is much to his credit that he 
should have chosen and clung with passion 
to so much that was fine; that Goldsmith’s 
Histories, Don Quixote, the Gesta Roman- 
orum, Scott’s poems, Shakespeare’s Histori- 
cal plays (always the first to enchain the 
heart of youth), should have been his first 
and deepest loves. The surprising thing is 
to find the man who even now can write 
with such a just estimate of what literature 
should be as he occasionally does, as, for in- 
stance, in much that he says about Cervantes 
and Spanish Literature in general, should so 
have perverted his taste by a long course of 
theorizing as to consider Trollope ‘¢ all but ’’ 
the greatest of English novelists, Jane 
Austin (sic) the greatest, and Longfellow a 
‘‘divine’’ poet. No one is to blame for 
limitations, so Mr. Howells’s canhardly be 
criticised for his inability to appreciate 
Dinte and Spenser (as he brackets him 
with Chaucer, it is reasonable to conclude 
that he refers the poet, though as he per- 
sistently spells him with a C, one might 
fancy he had the philosopher in mind). 
But that the man who, on page 54, can say, 
in speaking of the ‘* literature of past 
times’’: I hope the time will come when 
the beast-man will be so far subdued and 
tamed within us that the memory of him in. 
literature shall be left to perish,’’ can go on 
to exalt in such terms Zola, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, and not simply the Tolstoi of 
‘* War and Peace,”” but specifically the Tol- 
stoi of Anna Karémina and the Kreutzer 
Sonata, is a thing hard to comprehend. 
There are many more astonishing things in 
these pages, besides the fact that he once 
enjoyed Dickens and Thackeray, whom he 
now considers. himself to have  out- 
gown, but most. surprising of all 
are the omissions. Balzac he seems never 
to have read, Stevenson is never men- 
tioned, Charles Reade is roundly abused, 
but this, again, is a case of incapacity. Of 
the poets, Tennyson, Longfellow, Cowper, 
Thomson, Wordsworth, William Morris 
and Heine make up the brief tale. And 
with all his wide and over enthusiastic read- 
ing in modern Spanish fiction, he seems not 
to have encountered the Padre Coloma, 
Philosophical or scientific reading he may 
have done, but evidently never with ‘* pas- 
sion.”” His loves have all been in the 
lighter walks of literature. 

But with all Mr. Howell’s self-confidence, 
it must be owned that few of his opinions 
are bumptiously set forth. He wisely and 
modestly says: **I am pretty sure that I 





began right, and that if I had always 
kept the lofty level which I struck at the 
outset, I should have the right to use author- 
ity in these reminiscences.’’ This is perfectly 
true, and contrasts rather funnily with a pas- 
sage which he intends for praise of Goldoni 
(page 209), and which in itself forms a cut- 
ting arrangement of his beloved realism— 
asserting quite roundly that he could not be 
quite sure that he had read some of his plays, 
since there was nothing particular to remem- 
berin them. But there is another aspect to 
Mr. Howell’s book, partly pleasurable and 
partly painful, and this is found in the de- 
lightful little personal sketches, brief bits of 
reminiscence of people known to him in his 
early years, and of the life in the Ohio towns 
which were then his home. The pleasure 
is in the sketches of the young poet 
who sold books in the drug store, of the 
quaint Englishman who lent him Dickens, 
and the bookbinder who taught him 
German ; in the descriptions of his home 
life, cf the woods in winter and the pigeon 
he killed, when he did “ not care to know 
more personally the feelings of a murderer.*’ 
The pain is in the fact that a man capable of 
writing so excellently well in the line of 
biography and light essay should believe 
himself weighted with a mission to produce 
ineffably dull fiction and puerile, infantile 
parlor plays, and, in fact, should feel com- 
pelled to wear perpetually the india rubber 
boots in which he accuses the ** American 
Muse ’’ of ** so often getting about.’’ (Har- 
per & Brothers. ) 


BETTY. BY ANNA VERNON DORSEY 


A simple but pathetic litle romance of 
Colonial days in Maryland. The only in- 
cident is pretty Betty Vaughan’s elopement 
with the handsome young Tory, Tom 
Rozier, and its tragic result. Out of the 
dull commonplace of a_ southern village 
and its inhabitants Aunt Clem’s strong 
masculine character looms up interestingly, 
and shows much force and originality on 
the part of the author. The colored house 
servants and their adoring fondness for their 
mistresses in the old slave days, and their 
identification of themselves in all family 
matters, together with their amusing dialect, 
are all depicted with a skill and fidelity of 
which only a Southerner is capable. The 
book is dedicated to the author’s loved 
friend, Amélie Rives. (United States Book 
Company.) 


BILLY BELLEwW, BY W. L. NORRIS 


Here is a most lovable hero, and perhaps 
not the less so because of his weaknesses. 
Whenever men or women deviate from con- 
ventional paths, out of pure kindheartedness 
because they find it impossible to save them- 
selves at the expense of what they consider 
cruelty to another, we must, indeed, be void 
of tenderness and sympathy not to look with 
gentle pity on their failings, which in the 
main hurt no one but themselves. Poor, 
handsome Billy was bound by nature’s laws 
to be a victim, and to just such a woman as 
Mrs. Littlewood. Sordid, selfish and re- 
morseless, she found him easy to beguile, easy 
to attack and easy to ruin, had time been 
given her. 

In this clever story, an interesting, clear- 
drawn picture of English Society life of the 
day, Billy has a counterpart in Winifred 
Forbes, one of those rarely unselfish women, 
who as daughter, sister or wife, sacrifice their 
life for those they love and belong to. Mr. 
Norris hadthe privilege of an author to bring 
about what in human experience is quite 
sure never to happen, but he preferred to 
regard artistic truth, and although Billy falls 
deeply in love with Winifred, happiness dves 
not fall to his-lot. That two such comple- 
mentry natures should ever marry, Mr. 
Norris is too profound a student of human 
nature to permit. According to the law of 
selection they were both fated to find their 
way into the company of the selfish and 
thankless, and to be made use of to the end 
of their days. (Harper & Brothers.) 


DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANTMENTS. BY 
BIGELOW 


EDITH 


Our American custom of selecting our for- 
eign Ministers for every other reason except 
their personal fitness is most entertainingly 
told in this bright story. ‘The humor of this 
particular instance lies in a one-idea New 
England college professor receiving the ap- 
pointment as minister to Berlin, through the 
influence of a senator, who happened to have 
been his brother-in-law. The Professor’s 
wife has the titled-husband bee in her bon- 
net, though one would never dream it, so 
Puritanical and prim is she, but a pretty 
daughter, and a rich and influential brother, 
have set her ambitions climbing, To those 
who have dwelt in foreign capitals, to which 
our diplomats are accredited, this Somerville 
family will seem very familiar. Their do- 
mestic and social experiences in Berlin are 
delightfully told, and the final scrape into 
which the U. S. Minister was led, and 
through which he met his downfall, is a 
most amusing climax. There are heart dis- 
enchantments to vary the motif, and much 
the cleverest part of the book lies in the 
telling of them. Edith Bigelow’s vivacious 
pen and lively imagination never falter. 
Her readers are sure toclose the book feeling 
that the field of diplomacy has been turned 
into very good account for their amusement 
by her clever pen. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE UNJUSTIFIABLE INVASION OF THE ROYAL 
ENCLOSURE AT ASCOT——-STRIKING TOILETTES 
-~A HINT FOR MEN READERS—THE PRINCESS 
AND THE COUNTESS 


Here was but one drawback to Ascot 

I this year; namely, the terribly 

crowded condition of the royal en- 
closure. Never within the memory of the 
oldest habitué of this most brilliant and fash- 
ionable of all sporting events of the year has 
that space, which is supposed to have been 
partitioned off for the use of royalty and their 
personal friends, been thronged with such a 
heterogenous mass of utterly unknown peo- 
ple, including actors and actresses, milliners, 
and other tradespeople, and parvenues of 
every description, who have certainly never 
been permitted to cross the threshold of the 
palace of St. “James and of Buckingham, save 
as ordinary sightseers and tourists. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Croker has eyer 
been presented at court, yet there they both 
were, as large as life, in the royal enclosure. 
The blame for this state of affairs is ascribed 
partly to Lord Cork, the Master of the Horse, 
but chiefly to Lord Ribblesdale, both of 
whom have distributed invitations with an ut- 
ter disregard to the requirements of the situ- 
ation and the wishes of royalty,to whom the 
enclosure belongs. However, the Ministry 
has fallen and both of these dignitaries, who 
are far too catholic in their friendships and 
acquaintances, are about to leave office, so 
we may hope for a reform in this particular 
next year. 

This was the only shadow to an otherwise 
glorious Ascot, which was royal in every 
other respect—royal in weather, royal in 
the number of princes and _ princesses 
of the blood present, royal in the gorge- 
ousness of the toilettes, and royal, too, 
in the fact that the two principal prizes of 
the week were won by the Prince of Wales, 
whose stable has hitherto been renowned as 
the most persistently unlucky on the turf. 

Never before has there been such a kalei- 
doscopic assemblage of color on the lawn 
and stand. Almost every shade of hue in 
the rainbow was represented, but there was 
lacking that delicate harmony which char- 
acterizes the genuine rainbow. Harmony in 
color was about the last thing that appeared 
to be aimed at, and the contrasts were start- 
ling to the last degree. Thus, there was one 
pretty girl arrayed in a mauve bodice, with 
straw-colored sleeves and an apple-green 
chené skirt, lavishly trimmed with gold em- 
broidery. Mrs. Arthur Cadogan was in 
pale-green mirror satin, embroidered with 


silver sequins and trimmed with cream-col- 
ored lace. Beautiful Lady Eden wore grass- 
colored lawn over yellow satin. Pink satin 
shone through the grass lawn of Mrs. Dun- 
combe’s dainty costume, while Lady Lurgan 
had donned a dress of primrose-hued miroir 
satin, with a zouave and epaulettes of cream- 
colored lace and a cherry-colored satin waist- 
band and collar. 

The most startling dress of all was that 
worn by the future wife of Lord Marcus 
Beresford, the widow of Lord Beaumont, 
and daughter of Madame Elise, the Regent 
Street milliner. She had the courage to 
appear in a rich silk costume of a most vivid 
rose du Barry. The enormously wide skirt, 
smartly gored, the tight-fitting bodice and 
huge sleeves dropping to the elbow in quaint- 
est fashion, were all of this intense shade, 
and it was a relief to the eyes after gazing at 
this spectacle to turn to the dainty toilette of 
the Marchioness of Londonderry , who looked 
even more distinguée and aristocratic than 
usual~in a frock of white net, embroidered 
with deep cream-color and made over white 
satin, the glassy sheen of which showed 
softly through. The bonnet composed of 
cream-colored embroidery was trimmed with 
a yellow rose and an aigrette of lace. 

Her daughter, Lady Helen, on the Cup 
Day was charmingly attired in silk muslin 
with lace insertions over white silk, the col- 
lar and waistband being of white silk with a 
design of pink roses. She wore a large hat, 
heavy with pink roses. Another simple 
and fresh-looking dress was that of Lady 
Moyra Beauclerc, daughter of the Duchess of 
St. Albans, and one of the débutantes of the 
season. It was of loosely woven batiste, the 
color of brown holland. The skirt was 
quite plain, and the bodice and sleeves 
finished off with row upon row of tiny tucks. 
The bodice was slightly draped in front, and 
had inserted designs in lace-work set very 
prettily at the edges. A large black hat was 
worn with this dress, and a tussore sunshade. 

For the benefit of the male readers of 
Vogue I would add that the gray frock coat 
and trousers formerly de rigueur at Ascot and 
Goodwood were conspicuously absent, as was 
also the invariable accompaniment of the 
high white hat. The Prince of Wales 
appeared one day thus arrayed, but he was 
almost alone to make the ventwre, and his 
example was not followed. Nor did I notice 
more than two men wearing the white trous- 
ers that have been typical of previous Ascots. 

The feature of this Ascot was the pres- 
ence of the Princess of Wales, for the first 
time since the death of her eldest son, and 
equally marked and commented upon was 
the absence of the Countess of Warwick, 
who has been notably absent from every en- 
tertainment at which the Princess of Wales 
has appeared. 

The Princess has been very gay this sea- 
son, contrary to all expectations, going out a 
great deal, far more than she originally in- 
tended, and giving rise to the belief that she 
has in view to secure the social ostracism of 
the pretty Countess, against whom she is so 
bitter. It is pleasant to be able to add that 
Lady Warwick’s family sides altogether with 
her, and regard her as the victim of ill-na- 
tured gossip and of royal pique, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lord and Lady Rosslyn, Lady 
Westmoreland and others of Lady Warwick's 
kith and kin pointedly abstaining from at~ 
tending any entertainment to which she is 
not invited. 

If matters go on at the present rate, all 
the best houses in London will soon be in 
the hands of Americans. Downshire House, 
one of the finest mansions in London, and 
famed for the size of its suites of reception 
rooms, has just been let by the Marquis of 
Downshire to Mr. Walter Winans. It is 
one of the four detached houses which stand 
at the corners of Belgrave Square, the other 
three belonging to Lord Sefton, Lord Ancas- 
tre and the Duke of Richmond. It is stated 
that Mr. Winans expects to entertain exten- 
sively during the brief space of time that 
remains before the clese of the season. 


London, June, 1895. Ermyntrude. 






















































































A Sun Bath, or a bath in the ocean, is good, if it doesn’t result in blistering 
the skin, but even then the pain may be relieved and the evil effects overcome by 


the use of 


Salva=-cea, 


the new Curative Lusricant, the most marvellous medical discovery of the age in 
its effect upon all skin troubles. Under its influence Srramvep or OverworKep 
Muscies, CHAFINGs, or any Soreness or SrirfNness, the Bites and Srincs of Inszcrs, 
Burns, Bruises lose their pain immediately, and even obstinate diseases—as Eczema 
and Sart Rueum, etc.—are cured. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH COMPANY, 274 Canal Street, New York. 





